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ABSTPACT 

The Federal government has become increasingly 
involved in the proprietary vocational school industry by way of 
loans and grants to students, veterans benefits, contracts for the 
provision of training between schools and rehabilitation and other 
government agencies^ other financial relationships, and associated 
supervisory and regulatory responsibilities. This involvement, and 
concern over reported abuses, led to the hearings and other 
investigations which provided the information reported here. 
Background information about proprietary vocational schools and their 
students opens the report. A summary and conclusions section follows, 
outlining probless and abuses in proprietary school education and 
training and making recommendations. The bulk of the document 
provides a discussion of: the nature of proprietary education; 
potential problems in proprietary education, including the scope of 
proprietary school problems and school abuses as defined by the 
Federal Trade Commission; an analysis of problem areas, (including 
course and instructional quality, low completion ratios, advertising, 
refund policies, school collapses, and principal areas for concern) ; 
and safeguards against abuses, (including accreditation. State 
licensing. The Veterans Administration, Office of Education, The 
Federal Trade Commission, and other influences) • Steps to be taken 
toward the development of a better system conclude the document. 
(NH) 
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UFDrciXG AHT-SES TN PrxOPinETAIlY VOCATIOXAL 

EDrCATIOX 



IiKUAUtKi: l!>7l.-Coi.unitteil to the Committei' ..C tl»- Wl'olo n..«<f <.i> ll>o 
Stnte of the Union and ordered to be i)rintcd 



Mr. HouFrKr.D. from the Coiiiiiiittce on Goveiinnont Operations, 
snbniitteil tlie foliowing 

TWEX'1?Y-SF.VENTH REPORT 

uASKn ON- A sTi-DY UY Tiiv. sfr.cr.M- STumr.s sDncojtMirn-.K 

On T3orcnil)er 1'2 lOT'I. tlte Coniiiiitlee on Govornineiit Operations 
approved and adoptod a report entitled "Proprietary \ oral lona I 
sVliools." The einiinnan was direeto.l to transniil a ropy to the Speaker 
ofth..nou.-e. ixTRODT'CrrOX 

The Fodonil GoviMiuiUMirs iiuMoiu^iui: coimnitmcut in support of 
pcMMVon.larv viUinxium KmI Io ;x d.vponin^r KcMhu-al iiivohTUKMit 
III rho piopridai v voiationnl m-IiooI iiulu>{ry. Sinvral inujor dopart- 
inoiit^ and airon(M(»s provide loans aiitl irrants (o studonls utl(Uidin.£.- 
nronriHarv ^rliools and millions of IVdrral doliai-s (low ui o (lioso 
Vhools rvn v vear. Some $;;oo million in \c((M'ans luuiolits loarhos pro- 
pncMarv sdu^ls annuallv; ilxv 0[\\r<^ of Kdu(ation spends nnllions 
of tloUais (o subsidize (he interest on loans to proprietary school 
students and reports that elaims from lemlei^ for delaults on lednrally 
jnsuiv;! loans rxeeedeil Slo million in fiseal year 107:$ lor proprietary 
iirhool students alone. . ^ ^ rv - i .1 

Hehahditation ai^eiicies and the ]5ureau of Indian Affairs bot h con- 
tra'-t din^tlv with proprietary schools for traiiini^r. A number of 
dependents of soeial seeuritv beiiefieiuri(^s (pialify for the educational 
allowanee as a result of thr atteiuhince at proprietary institutions. 
Several a'^meH»s approve propiietarv .schools or make detenmnaUons 
of eli'nbifitv for federalK -support od students. The VA funds State 
ap!)imal a'Tneies: the Ollice of Education accepts schools for partic- 
ipation m stuih'iit loan and grant progiains and recognizes accrediting 

(1) 



:u-bO(>intions. 1 1.e Ininn-nnti,,,, :nul Xatuializuliou S.m \ i. o npnmvcs 
M-hooLs tor atten.liinoo In- l-„reig„ i«ti„|,.n(>. 'I'Lom- ii-,.n, i..s e.xon i.-,. 
vamn- (k-roos ot ic-ula(ory .•ondo: ov.t scIkh.Ls |„>,^•.lI^o of (lioir 
l'>n.liu.ir io->i.onsi!.ilitios. Tlio l-Vdoral Tnulo (•o„„nissi..n has bcvn 
a.-(iv,. Ill cariyiiiir onl its IV^I),.ll^il)iliti...s i:h.|,m- llie Fclcial Tnule 
t <)iiiiiiis.sioii Act. 

Tlio. Spc.inI Stiidic-^ Sui).'()iiiiiiitt(c l.ccaiiie iiitoicsl,.,! in ilie 
I>i-o|)n,.taiT uuatK.nal mIiooI iiulii^ti-y in part l„va.i>,. of its Goveni- 
in«>iit ()|KMat..)ns jiin.s.lut ion over tiic Voloians- A.iniiiu.sdation and 
1.! |.:.i t l.(.. ans(> ol Its .-on-oi n ai^oiit tlie t>(}V.-t of irpoilcd ai)iis("^ on 
(.ov,M-ii!n.>nr-su|.|.o.t,>,i ^tn.lonls. B,H•alI^." of tlio nuinl.oi- of donait- 
in<;tiu and a-eiM..s involved, tlio (lovoinmont-wido inii«li,tioii of 

Ins .;.mnnittoo lanlKato.l a ,o.ii|,iol.on>;\o oxanunation of tlio 
piopiiotaiT school iiidnMi v and (l.o 1-Vdoial iolation?liip („ it Foiii- 
days ol iioaiii!-, woio hold in July of l!!7l diiiinir wliidi Fodoial 
aj.cn.>y n>i.n..oiitativos s>|.oo| :,.-.To.iitin- a^M)oiatioiis, and .M-liolais 

" tlio hold i;avo tostiiiiony. Tlioso lioaiinjrs woio pio-odod and fol- 
..uod l,v M.\oiai inontlis ot stall" iiivo.sfigativo wo.lc. inoii.dinir visits 
<" =• "I""'- >■ ol |.!op, „.t:„ v vocational sdioois and paiIicii)alion in an 
ac<-iod!t;i! .on vj.-^it. 

Tho (^noininoiil iijw £.,oat inlinonco on propiiotaiv odncaiioii 
l..-«au-o ol tho "-izal.lo Fedoial li.iaiioi:il input an.l :,.s.,K iated siiporvil 
:;,'? i'':;'7 ^^••-I'"V^ii'iiitio.s-. Almost all propiiotaiv scliool.s 

i i.M nln '■^.^'"'^'f"'': =""1 n .<iii,slanlial pait of Iho-indu.sli ■^ 

^r.MMMtood sliidont loan- have made it possihlo foi-Mnoral school- to 

:nl,;-''l.v'-'- <'^'i-'<!-ioo on (fovoinnient-aSto 

Mudont> l.v many othoi... This lopoit explores \vav> that ihU in- 
moiic ,..,„ ,1 i„. used (o iniprovo propiiotai v odii-iitioii and ,nak.> 
(...\oninioi,t siH.ndmir m this Hold more ollcotivo. 
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'l\u\v u ail i i-!c;i-in:r M-ali/atitMi in AnuTua UnUy (liat l\)i;ni5iny 
iK-oi>lt\ \Oi uUoital Maiiiinir rait lu' ihr hr-t preparation for a >a(l-ryini^ 
hU\ SkiU- iirr.'.vaiy in hnsini*-.-. tratlf.s, and ((vhnira! Holds can be 
a'UiumHl in a uunilK»r ui' ua\-. Many au* h-arnod un (ho jol). Others 
an* arciniwMl tiiiouiih t-oiMpaiu (lainniir rnlon appn-ntiro.shi]) pro- 
jXiani^, ('onununitN t (>Uri:or> pla\ an unportant roh* hy pn)\idinir vora- 
Tional othtcatHMi Ui a- hiiih a- TH) ponvnt of thoir enrolk^es.* 

'Ihisrop-M reiii-iM-ntd \\A\\ another in-titn(ion that pro\idosodn- 
latiou and tia'niliii ia trad^-.s. trrhni* al lu'hl>, and hnsinrs- ^UUls, 'Fhat 
i?i-titutlon liu' p!oj)iir(ai \ \u»ational mIujoI. A hriof pirtniv ot (ho 
niduv'trv oan di:»vv\i hy ivxanjlninir (ho M-hotd^ and thoir -(udon(s. 

Tiir. SrncKii ^ 

Anv i><-ncnih/atJon ahcuU pn)piio(a!\ \o(a(ionai M'ho^d- must ho 
siMMluiTh raiihon, ior iho ,-.huol> dhlor <>:n'a(ly ouo iVoni anothor. 
rhov ran*r(» in -j/o innu c>n<-i!iaii t)r ono-\\i>nian oporadon.s \\i(h hall 
a d(I/on shidrnt- up t«. iriani foMopondonoo sohool^ ui(h onrolhnont^ 
i>r ovM- lOJKUMO. Tljon -rroa( \ario(\ in (ho \\ay> thoy oporato. In 
Mnall rosi(U»ntial faoditios. o\oiv >tMth'nt may ho known hy nanio. 
undo the naiional hradquartor- of a hii^o htuno Miuly Pohool annually 
pi(«-t'->o- million- of punv- of mail and n-os sophis( ioa(od computors 
to ni;Mhtain -tndimt roronl^. i t- ♦ i 

The moM tpioic<l t»-tiunitoof piivato vooaru)nal Hiools ni (ho I nitoa 
>{:\tv-^ Uvh\\ iv !t»jiOi>. ahlnaiirh (hi- fnruro i,s,snhjoot to ohallomro Iho 
inihi>try annu.dly enrolls o\or •) million >tudont.s who provide an 
t-timated voarlv inoomo of ahiMit >^:>.r> hiiru>n. , ^ 

The* t^a^lin•^^)tlorod is as divorM» a^ tho selnu)l-. thomsolve^. ( ourses 
an- oilon-d in a-^ «.tnii in:r, hartontlln^. computrr proo:ramin<r. ^om 
i-uMintr. doL^ :r|(>(Mnin:r. rloitionio (eihnoloiry. motlioal a->is(niir, an( 
-lH»rtlKin(KTv7ui-o lenirth ^arios from a fow \\eeks to over i> years, and 
pn.-es ran-o from under a hundred dollai-s (o i?2.(H)0 or s:j,t)()(). Ao- 
rurdin*-^ to tlio V'V(\ tie a\erai:o etun>e puoe ni V.h'> wasahout ^SOO,- 

Vonrh all of th- M-ho(ds ran he ^nN>nped h\ . our^e oilerm.ir< nito lour 
or live major <ai-!Xori-s. Kaoh oatoiiory h i> a natn)nall> roooirniml 
aiMModitiuL^ o;i:a?ii/atioM. There are two n ajor types ol in^l met ion-- 
homo studv and r.-idenlial. (Some home s( udy courM^s, notahly t nirk- 
tlrivinir and hea\y equipment opera(it>n. recpnre >inur (ranuu<r a( a 

'V^^u^U^L a .ul nu.UW. of Iho r..m,nitlr.- 

T\\'^)n^^^^^^^ !■ H. s.tb-.'.|'»Hir **iJ!.iUoiM.robal.U has in. naMMltlu- n^ruro 
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rosiiloiitial f.uilil).) Ilonu' .stiulj. ov conv>|M)HiK'iii-i' bl•llO()l^. aiv 
UviUvkI as a m [kuaH ^luuy (aiul Jlii;ihli' Un aivu-Jitaliun hy (hr Na- 
iunu{\ Homo Stiul\ C'ouiu il) In i aUM' oi' tlu ii liuiiU'iiaclunLrapinuadi. 
lloiiie <tiuly tiahiiiig i> a\ailal)K' In ti<icU^^. lJU^iiu'^.>. uiul Urhnical i>ub- 
j»Tt<. Tltt' ix^iilrutial ^t'huul^ arc uii[Ji'il intu: (a) track' ami U-i-li- 
iiioal. with (ho Xatiunal A.sMH'iatiun (if Tiaik- aiiu TuiliuiL-al riclmolb 
(NATTS) lHun,:^^tho major ai iUilitui ; (l>) lJa^ilK^^. vvitli theaccUHli- 
tor Uvuvj: tho As.s(Hiatiou of Jiuloiniulmt Cullom^b aiul Sclioolb 
(AlCS) ; (c) barlH iUii; aiul m mttolog\ , airirilitul\\ the Cobiudol- 
o^y Arrroilitinir Conimi.^^kjii: ami mcilieal a^^i^tlIlo• aiul j^imilar 
suhjcds aa«roditeU I»y tlu* Amuiuaa iMulical Abi^ocialiou, altliondi 
>o\nt> ot ilwsi} are also acmHliictl by NATT«. 

The torm "propi u-taiy \ocatiunal .m UooI iiulubtrv" uk-iitifirh a broad 
i^ovUn- of Uw o\erall tdiKatioiial aiul tiaiuinir nHuoik m this coun- 
try. -IM-opnotarx'^ is iirul (o Ji^^i|>l^ui^h pioiit-M-rknig buhools (al- 
lhonn:h not all of them make a inolit)' from public or nonprolit 
s.-hooK llu* M'hooU that are (he MibjVel of tlu^ n-port are privatclv 
ownet . but tlu-y aro not all jiroprktarx in tlu' >rnse that (hey are 
owned and (»peratril b\ an nub\ iiluak A majoM(\ of .seju)ols are ineor- 
porated. ami >r-w ral of the lar^^e^t M-luxiks ati-'owiunl by lar^e cor- 
porate orpmi/,a(ions.» 

';\'oeationar' is hAiI (o diMinirni.-h schools that (obtain btndmt.s 
I)nni-!pal!\ by emphavi^ang tluM ann (ii'puituniiu.sopi'n (o thoM- who 
complete the irannn^ir, Sonu- pii\a(id\ ov\ncd M-h(Hiis oli'er training*- 
t mt IS not vocaluaial. J*ropru'tar.\ s. luMik. t^arh ilanrin«r, karate, and 
irlcy-divm^r. ami olh r coui.m.s in art appieriatioii. S-hooks that .-tress 
eaiploynient and eareir adv ananu-nt ma\ o» ea.sionall v attract stu- 
dems who are intc usted in tlu* skill lallu i' than it.s practical applica- 
don. I his latter nri'oup is Indirve.l to be ivjativel\ Mnall; authorities 
citiMl by -^npportrrs of jjropriclarv \ »naf iona! rd'nralion hp* clenr in 
describmn: it as rehited .muI diuvtril touanl piactical applicatkm 
ni tlu' world of work/' 

^ All proprieiaiy >chools oll'cr ediuation aiul trainim^ with the objec- 
tive ot niakinnr a prolit . This common objin I Iv r. w v belie\ e. just ilies t he 
ti-nn ^-indnstry" even thonnfh (lu'ie an' nndimbh-dh irreat dill'ereaces 
amonir these schools. Despite the diiiVren* ihe\\sh:uv in common 
the need toafdui't stndmts. rr^-nt-ralh thniu^di aihi-rti.suii^ ami recruit- 
ment, and to M't com-e ])rice.s on the ha.si.s of market att ract iveness and 
the need to inalci a prolit. 'J'lu'y iim.st al^i faci- the <rwK>ral problems 
associated with runninor any busiui'ss—custoim-is naist be attracted. 
:w ro„nts collectiHl. (inaiu ial n i ords maijitaim-il. ami m) forth, Home of 
these a(hnjnis(rativ( an^l (hmncial chalh-n^r^s. (,f couim-, are shared by 
nonproht or public educational institutions. K\i-n tax-.supported 
schools mu st attract students ami oju'iate within scune type of bud/^et. 

or;i;;r» >-r. an. nouo 
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But thcv a IV not MtlijiH tinl io the sanu» typo of prosjaac as a sohool 
totally (icpCMultMit on tuitiou ivtvipts for its existence.^ 

The ubc of till* tiMiu "inlh^^tn*' duos iiiiphasizc an inescapai)lo fact: 
Proprietarv oihioatioji has u\\v foot in ihv cilmation camp and the 
other in the l)u.slne>s e:\nip. The \iitiie of this position is that proprie- 
tary education nnist si'U itself. In duin^r >o. It l.s often more responsive 
to the current neetls of its e»i>toiiiers and of the Mulety. AVhen eduea- 
turn is nierchandisi'd. it can reach peojde who for nian> reasons would 
not seek it out. The \ice of the position is that the driye for prolits. 
a> ni other industrial concerub. can take pieeedence o\ er the quality of 
t he product or its suitability for t he customer. 

Prix ate \ oeational M-hot/lb are a iiM'fid i)art of ediication in America. 
They pro\ ide helpful tralnin.i: and earei i oppuitmutjcs for many seri- 
ou> \oeatu)nal students. IVople ean leain .skills at ni;rht. take courses 
thruu«;h the mail attend le.sideu*e m'1uh)1s (jf i^ood (piality and often, 
as a result of tlu-Ir own eil'ort.s. be<;In a m w and prouiisii ^ career. But 
with inelea^ed Go\einnu'iit >pi»mlln«; in eduiatiiai and fast .irrowin*^ 
|)ri\ate \mational schutd ptqndation. the potential for abuse has boon 
niajxnified and real abuses have been identified. 

K\veni aitirh',> In IJeadeuv Dijri.st. tlu. Bo>ton Globe, and the AVash- 
in^ton Po.st ' ha\e pu\-e.ntiHl the daik .^ide of this evlucational »rro\\th. 
Tt inelndi*^ mole .student complaint.^, an increase in student loan de- 
faults. \\uitlili*>^ eui u-.spoudeiue louise.^ and fla^jrraut abu.^* of Cil bill 
etlueation benelit.s. Theie aie acciKSitious of deceptive advertising, 
predatoiy recrnltiu*i: practio>. dishonest .sjlesmcn, unfair refund 
poli«'ii*>. hlirh diopout latr.s, and impropi r trainin*; for a job that may 
not exist. 

Tm; S'ri'DK.vrs 

Stndie.s of .students attendiii^r usidriitial schools sliow the nitdian 
a«;i' of day stm!e:its to be i^O \i*ar.s. with e\enin<j: students hein<: eon- 
Mdt'tabh olthT. The Uio>t t itetl n a.snu mr atti-ndin^ i.s to a^ujuire in a 
sliort time the enti>-le\el .^kill for a hi«:lu i pa\ ing job oi a new career 



A vtiuh iif » orr<*^i"»in}i-ikM' in,v{r<n Utui v|nmv*in-il hy tlio Aiiicrh.Tii rouiu-U on Education. 
jiMii On* NaU"hal Coiuimwjda on A. » r»'»i»t.»Uou. uui ^(iM'"i't*'*l the C.irhrKl*' ( (•r|». In Nrv: 
s»vv..^..>,l thr hll|».t< r prt'llt M'. Kih^ .t^ fnllouv , rtThdps Itrlwilc \nntu^ ^n^^^\ Mil* 
plli'^v nn- rls-'lit \\hi*n tlu'\ ohH * t that » rltl* ^ p|.»»o tci ntuch »'ni|»hasls »in tlu- ipn-vtion of 
pri.m lhv\ paint i>iit tlMt vrif ^(lj^IMlrt^l^^ uiuurviu * orrc pontUMur »l<'parliMent> ntj** t Mio 
^a^t'l• prolii.'iii. oftfn In tlw s.uiio inanin-r. *lh»>»* *h'parUticMt*< - c'»p(Tl.ai>' llm^t* \utn no- 
r.'f*tn«l poUrM-^ al^o profit fr»n»i unwirnt*»l Ui^ouio i:.tin('<l throuirh <lroptMil«5 and nt»n^tartf<. 
in * nit\'>a iHonoii>\ of pohlU l.\ and prlwit»>l> ownH .vt^houN. prh.it»» Iiomo >l»nly 
v(*ho«*(v lu\<* provided' ln^tr«<tlc»n U*r ndlll^nv «f ^^tmUMUv. Tlu'> claim the rliiht to lu* 
jiidu'*» I Uv thrlr »»'rf«>nnan«'«'. n«>l hv llitdr financial povltlon. 

n«»n.>\T, *'KKe iCiirn'vponih'CM.* i:dutaO«»n K.-vcarth Projc*!) cannot o\<Tlnok tUo 
itii{Hirt:inn> ol th«» protit n»oUu* m ih'tcruiinin;; ^"U ii Uhportant is^uc^ as puldU auM'idan**' 
«.f t*v < orroxpondoiUM' uK*ti«od, th»* pore ^ ntat:" uf oprralln^j r4'\t'nu<* tliat «'an Im- sik iit on 
ihvt,M,"tp.n and tin- attinilfUi a • hcud «-an a' ^ wlU pav to tho prohlon of tlu- Ij. llvld'ial 
stndi nf l'n>fitniaktns hvt ^j* uvi't\ not b»' l»ad. Uut uin »roato »onditlon> «Iiltli |»rodU(c 
uiidi Or Uit.' rc'vHltv. ' MafKc'n-/i»\ c'lirivh-nv. n and in,;h\. ' Corrf>pundtMU'o In^triutlon In 
llir rnlt» d Stattw," MrCr.uv inil. UM'i^ , * . 

' Iti' idi rv I .lunc li»7'». p 1 »2 'rh«* llo^ton Cilolw pnhiMiod a hcrlc^ of artUlo^ tiuO 
odlt-riaU lUxnuz Man h and Aiml in7». VUv Wavhinsrton Po«Jt pnWUiiod a .M'rh«s of arllclos 
Uv I'rW Wcntwortli .June 2:J 20 lUT-t. 1\w Ofiiio of Kdnratlon Is proparlnc an ovalnntlon 
of rho riv^w d»'vrrn»'Ml In iUo Glohc artUK--. Sro aUo. Arn<itfin. Ceoruo K.. '•rli.n. Anyone* ' 
m tlH' .Inlv n>TI lv-ia«, and 'Had Applo< In AracUinis" In tho Ailtriist 10< I l«!<uo of Amorl- 
<.aT> IMii. atlon" pnldtvhrd 1)V tUo { .S. OfiW <»f Kdncutlon Or Arn^^teln p.dnt** ont. ;*\}»>at 
aU tiM'M. hloniMi.-^ (U-nion^trato N thai the a<adpnuc uorld Im-Indcji a share of « harlataiw. 
tMcvi-c. and nar<. Thoy do not domon^itrato that tlio entire enterprise Is franght with 
fraud *** ( AM;;n>t |vsu»\ p. IX) 
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(lelil. T\w iiiciii.iii of I one -luiiuK luc m Ikh)! .stu(K'nt> (ends to hv in 
the Into (ui'ntii'N willi ino-t In iti^r IiuH\ iilu5il> with fainilli'S. Tlu«\ ni-o 
iisnally alreiuly oiiiploMil ami miIv (lainin.i; fur a new (Hiaqiatidn, to 
iiniMo\(' (la ir i»o.^ition in iln'ii im^ nl lirKl Of u (irk, or to iM|uij) (limi- 
schvs to operate a part-time business. 

Men outnnniWr women in propiietaix m liool enrollim«nts. altlion*rli 
women rii'ilominate in .se\eial lMi.sine.s> <(juim'>. Many .students .seek 
from pn ^M'ii taiy srliool.s tialnlnir oi iHlmalion tlu'\ did not riH'ei\r in 
liijrh .-rh.K)]. ()tlK'r^ lia\e e(»lleuri' I'xpi ileUi'e and lotjli for praetieal \va\> 
to obtaLi a new skill. The Federal Tiade Coutmi.sMon i.^ eoueerned 
about roiisunuT proteeticm in this Held Innausi' the\ helie\e four >u>- 
reptilde iiioups are lepre^ented in thr I \ pieal i lientidi* of proprietary 
voeational sehools: Ser\ ieenu n and \ rt<.*ianKs: reeent lii<rli >eliool 
^rnnlnaies and diopouL^: ixhottu u*>idrnlM and the unemployed." 
ScamJalsia piopiietai\ ediu ation. i.spii ialh tho^e in\(d\ in<reriminal 
fraud on tlie part of (h h\ ni.ii:ht <)|H'iator.N demount i ate that appeal- 
in<r to a perM)ns ilesire to better hiuLself can o\erci)mo natural con- 
snnuM- eaution in a lar«i:e number of cases. 

A nveiit .-tudy of thy oecupatic^nal sneees.s of \ocational education 
student«^ pro\ ides additional infoimation ai)out propiietarv school 
students.^ It took a randcun .sample of t20 public and 21 reiudcnlial 
proprictaiy sJiool.s, selectinir >lmlont.> and *rnuluate>. from larixo and 
fas(-<rr( \\in,ir iHenpational pro;xram.> ran.irin*: from accountiuix to 
cosmetuloir\. Tu contia.^i'nij: tin* publii- \oeatjonal .sdunjl .-students \\ ith 
the proprietary students, the study slated : 

AVe found the proprietary student brou<rht fewer resources 
to school with irnn. He wa.s more likely a lii«rh school dropout 
or jrnuluate of a low- status «reneral or \ocational pro«jrram. 
Al.^o. ihy .MUilent who found his way into and jriaduated from 
a proprietary school was more likely from an ethnic minority 
jrroup anil his \erl)al skills hiiriicd behind his publie .school 
counterpart at jrraduation.*^ 

Comparinir the emplounent of the two «ri'oups. the stud\ fouiul 
that: 

Public and proprietary *rradnati s had about the .sime occu- 
pational success, nfter contnjllin^ for diHVrences in their 
backirronnds." 

AVhile findin*r little .si^nifiiant diireunce between thi* ociupational 
succe.ss of public and pioprielary .stiulent.-, the stuily painted a di.s- 
turhiuir pleture about thi* .sUm^-.s (jf \oiational liainiuix <riaduates in 
general. Based on intei\ie\\.> with o\er i2.(»00 irpj,(lnj,t(»s. it fcunul: 

Only two out of ten *rraduates from both public and pro- 
prietary schools who chose profes>i()nal or tecbuiral k'\el 
traininc: ever jrot tho.se jobs. The i*est becanu* clerks or took 
low-payin<r, univlatcd joh.^. 



• l*"rr 111 in oiIu>4iiniiiU(i>i' l\h-< 

• JVllniv. WVllioril W.. TIiM «<i*Mtu«i» .V iif piiliiu' i%tul l*r<»vrl*'tnrv (lu-iipnUonal Trnin- 

( f«»r noM jnh aii'I iN uioimn ra in m.i\u c lAiHAtmx. I iim rMtv of Caliioriiirt 
at IJ^^rkrlov. o^t l!»7l 

" n»!ii.. I* i». 
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Xhm>t iMirht out of ((Mi \mhV\v :nul prolu'iclarv -raihiatcs 
from lowor-lcvi^l olorical or S(M-virr \V()rki;r in'oirnuns j^o 
tluKSo jobs hut, \yith (ho oxroption oI'MHMvtaric.s baioly oaniocl 
llie federal iniiiinuim \vaj50.*- 
Tlu-o riiurniir> K^ail (hp au(ht)r (()chalhMi«rHh(»a^^sninl)ti()n (lul vm;a- 
(ionti! iMhiraUon of iMthi-r t yin- ran mm \(' a., a hroail coiuhul lor .socml 
inuhility. lie .^la(es: 

AW loiu'hulo (his hi(eM rxohitioii in pixtM^roiuhiry (vhioa- 
lioii that has rmMidv Wvn oxlcMuled to (he least ailvaiiia«:od 
lH»l)uhi:i(»!i in tlie ^\>teui niaiiitani- ehi,- aiul mnuwr in- 
equalities rather than overcomes (hein.*^ 
We are eonoerned in thiN lej^ort nith proprietary \ (vational echica- 
\um, lim we ieeo«rai/.e that tlio ,ueueral aeo ptanee of \ ov-ational oilucu- 
(ion ilietates the paraiiieteis u iiliiu uhieh { jpnelary edneadon oper- 
ates. The tindiu^^ eiteil abo\e ii. lieate that nian^v parts of the hn^ihess 
eoiiuuuuitv faifto p\e ailecpta^^ creilit for skilis acipiired through 
voeatu)nal ed neat ion. The studv mcessarily was limited. ;iud aUhou<rK 
(he MX oeeupational liehls it io\eivd are major area^ of growth, (hey 
mav not represent the huuilrtil.-v of oecupational categories in which 
vocal ional tiaining is olVereil. Noii. (heless. in (he schools (hat were 
studied, the higher the \oeatioua! student ainieil, the more hai-shly ho 
was treated in (he occupational luu'ket when he sought employment. 
Some of this was due to eilucalionnl inflation, according to the stiuly. 
hi the liehl of accounting, for example, occupational acceptance is <lc- 
teriiiiiied not .so nmeli by technical ability as by status conferred by 
veai-s of schooling. , ^ . , i. 

* Proprietary school students generally start olT with fewer ad- 
vantages than those whi^ .-eek vocutiDual training in public schools. It 
uoidtfappear thiiL piopiietai\ .-cliools, using shorter, more intensive 
cour.^es. can help their stuileiits obtain roughly the same occupational 
success level as their public counterparts. However. aSMuning the .sur- 
Vev data to be representative, this level still does not give suflicieut 
ivcogiiition to the students harcbearned cinalificat.ons and the 
pel^^everaneenece.s^ar^ to attain them. In (hi^ and oiher respects* public 
ami proprietary vocational education share more pi-oblcms than is 
«r(Mierallv recognized. 



'-• lt.l<l. 
><lliiil., I>. HI. 
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SrMMAF.Y AND COXCLrSTONS 

1 Proprietarv education provides a larac minibcr of people Avith 
trainincr that pre])ares tlicni for employment in a new field or enhances 
their skills in their present field. However, a ^rrcat manv s udcnts are 
Imxvr enrolled in courses that they do not complete, especially in home 
study school?, and some stndents arc the victims of outri^xht fraud. 

^> 'The need to make profits forces proprietary schoois to seek out 
students who otherwise Avould not avail themselves of education or 
training. Tn rccruitin<r students, however, a larire number of schools 
arc enrolling prospects wlio have a low probability of fnushni^r the 
course. This practice needs to be restrained, ^ 

Federal fnndinj; has made it possible for many individuals to 
nvuil them?elves of education and training? from proprietary- schools. 
It has also led to recruitment efforts bcin^r heavily directed toward 
<;tudcnts who?e courses can be financed by the Government. Tins means 
that many schools, notably home study schools, have oriented their 
approach to veterans or ^rnarantecd loan students and are excessively 
dependent upon this source. In these cases, the check provided by the 
schooFs ability to appeal to those who pay their own money is largely 

removed. . . , . . 

4 The present svstem of checks on ])roprietary school operations is 
inadequate. Even ethical schools of lonij standing:. ])erliaps under com- 
petitive pressure, have bonictiiiies u»ed questionable advertismor or re- 
cruitment tactics. Although the oversiijht provided by effective State 
licensin<^, accreditation, and Federal re^mlation has been offered as a 
workabic control mechanism, the three parts of this system seldom 
work effectively to<rether. Fiindin*; ajjencich have exercised too little 
control over where their funds ao. Theiv has been too little coopera- 
tioix auionir Federal aijenoies and between Federal and State oiganiza- 
tions concerned witli proprietary .school operations. 

f). Critics of the proprietary school industiy have served a usetui 
purpose in hicldij^htin^j the need for improvement. Too often, iio\y- 
ever their indictment of questionable ])ractices has been presented in 
such' a way as to condemn the entire indnstry. The discovery and ]nib- 
lication of consumer abuses should be continued, but care should be 
taken that unscrupulous acti\ ity by a small number of schools is not 
treated as though it were common to every proprietary school. 

(0) 
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UKCOMMKXDATIOXS 



1. Airou-ic:; Nvhich oxpond siziiblo 5uins m s.u.por of P'"P «^f-^^'> 
vwatioTml ?oh()(>l stndonts i^l.ould make g.vntcr cnorts to '''•S'ne t a 
£ no nov is ctlcctivclv spent. Tl.c Veterans A<lnnn.str:.tion she 
nncSclv inc-reasc its efVorts to dctcrmnie what results a.v iHin- 
Sihied froni VA-fnndcd education and.traimns pjognun? nicind- 
hi' om-ietarv education. Tl.is information sl.ould be readily ava.l- 
"lle' meJins considering nse.s lor their own educnuonal 

"'f' Tim Veterans' Administration should emphasize that bene(its are 
provided only for educational, professional or , ^ J'i^l^^^^^^ 

In benetits application forms and elsewhere, the \ A should =tiess tli.it 
iencVS^ not provided to fund courses for hobbies or the acquisition 
of television sets or tool kits by veterans who have no intention of nialc- 
inji vocational use of the training. , _ , , . , f„,. c;f.,t„ 
^ The Veterans' Administration should develop standards foi Kate 
approval a.cencics, which they fund, to use in approving a course for 

^ 4 " TKrOffice^^if Education should develop eligibility regnlatioiis 
expeditiouslv. so that the Government can move rapidly against 
schools not providing full value to the ^^»"\"»teed-loan s uden . f he 
appropriate committees of the Congress should extend he ""tho .t> o 
linlit, terminate or suspend a school's participation to all fccle ally 
supported education programs, either by granting OE s request fo 
broader authority or by writing criteria into the law itself for the 
exorcise of this authorit}-. , ^ » -i ii:,„^f 

-) The OfTic" of Education should correct its past mishandlin.g of 
the student loan program by developing complete and accurate infor- 
m-ition and takin- adion against lenders and schools that account for 
a ; ^pro o^^^ l.i.di .nnnber of defaulted loans Particular atten- 

tion should be directed to loans made by schools to their own students. 

G The Federal Interauency Committee on Education shonkl pro- 
pose an acceptable npi)cr limit for the percentairo of federally su])- 
ported students in anv proprietary school to reduce the present mi- 
hen Ithv dependence on Government-supported students. 

7 Valid coniplainis of serious abu^e received by any (Tovennnent 
a<'encv H-.ipportinjr or reirnlating proprietary school education should 
he slr":recl \\i^h all agencies dealing with (hese schools. 1 he Olh''e ot 
iMllicaiion appears to lie the most logical rollection and transnii (al 
Doin*- w;*''i ind'n-idr.al agencies nmtinuin?.' lo take .such action as tliey 
(leein"wi."rranle<i. .\.lfli( ional elVorts (o share information are rC(iuired 
on the iinrt of the VeleraiK* Adm!ni?tration;s r,R lield onice^'. hy trans- 
Hiiltiix' to the central oHice serious allegations of abuse, and by the 
Fedeial Trade ('oinmi:-sion. The centralized Federal collection point 
=houl(l al.-o work cloMdy with State agencies .'-■uch as the Education 
('ounnissiou of tiie Stale.> and the National Association of btate Agen- 
cws for Private Schools. 



ni) 
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^. Srh'cLMi |>'*Mi(iii> fu^iii (onMiiiur iMhiraUon matomls jHiblislied 
\v till' iH'iliral Trailo ( onnnisbion ami otiici Fcileial ajjfuncies blionlil 
v inado avaiiahle hy schools to pi-o.-^pcilixu :5tmlcnts ^cckin<r Feileral 
lmuljn<r. 11I-:\V and VA loirional oiiiciv^ should stuck this inatrrial 
:iMd 2<Mio It to <ch()(.'ls rnrofliu^' iVJ(Mallv bisppoiiiMl students. The 
I Oownnnont shouhl linan^vthe pi in( iii<r of this material. 

5|. The appiopiiaie lonnnillee.^ of ihr C(ln^^re^h >ho(ihl ronsider 
lephitioii loio:uui- indent ivpa\ hu nt ol' iriiaranteiHl stnilent loans 
wliere a tedeially approved institution hu:, ^oue banlvHii^t and is nn- 
ub e to piovule a <tndent with all (he hainiuir he has paid lor. The 
C^ hee ot hdncatiou should retpiirc periodic eash fh)\v .statements or 
other mdieators of finaneial \ ial)ilit\ foi bchoulb participating' in the 
Oovernnient student loan i>roi;ram. 

10. Tlie VA. the Onice of Kiluration. and the nnTeditiis*r a<'encies 
in earrvm<^ out their respcetiw roKo bliouKl iri\c particular eumhasis 
to sate<rnarfl- a^^^aiust enrollin^r Mudnits who are unlikely to beneiit 
trom the prollered trainniir. Propiletarv bchools should make <Mearer 
e forts to identily enrollees who will probublv be unable to bautUe 
the course material. 'I'his could probably be iloue ino>t eliVctivelv bv 
carelul monitorinj,' of student progresb ihuin*r the early -t:i<res of (he 
course. " 

_ 11. The Government should continue to use the national accredit- 
ing? associations to help settle complaints. At (he same time, tbe Fed- 
eral agencies should recogni/.e the iuheient limitation.^ of accreditiu<^ 
associations and be prepared to limit, terminate, or .suspend sclioid 
eligibihty irrespective of accreditation. 

12 Schools should disclose to prospt^ tive stuilents the completion 
rate for the coui-se being considered. This rate should be based on the 
n umber of students who actually start the course. 

18. Schools shotdd also disclose to prospective students placement 
data on individuals \. ho have completed the course. The schools should 
be permitted to use valid statistical samplings where it is impractical 
or unjustifiably expensive to maintain contact with every graduate. 

11. lo iinnimi/.e (he nuancial loss (o btndents who mistakenly en- 
roll in a course. :i more equitable refund policy should be adopted 
than that now prescribed by the national accrediting associations 
JMieh an equitable policy can include a small fee to defray the admin- 
istratiye cost incurred by the school in enrolling the student. 
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Discrssiox 

Dur'm*' its long lii^toiv, dating back to the Massachusetts colony, 
nioprictarv iHlucatiuii has olleivd liaining and education to tlio^e uu- 
al)lo oi- nu'willing U) obtain tbcni from pnbhc sources.*^ And duiing 
this period, the indu^tiv has created unhappy customers and ireii- 
r rated proposals lor riiruhition and reform.*'^ lii i-cceut years, as l ed- 
eral pa\nients and bail.-. ha\e made it po^siblc lor more people to 
enroll iii proprietary M'hools, attacks on the industry have nicreased. 
\h'dia o\p().se^ ha\e^ featured former students who feel their traiuiiig 
i^ woithie^-, and ex-^ule:^men who outline how they misled uusus- 
p^Htin*^ probpeds. The eollap^e of several huge schools left }>a»(l-»P 
studcMit^^. many of whom h:ul borrowinl the money, in the middle ot 
conises with iio h()|)e of getting the rest of their training or their 
monev back. Legi.-hitiou has been introduced aimed at correcting 
^omeof the^^e abuse^, and the Federal Trade Commission has becoine 
inrreas!n<dy active in tiii.^ area.^*^ Federal funding sources, hke the 
Veterans' Administration and the Ollice of Fducation, haye been di- 
rected bv the (\>iurres.^ to dr\ i^e and eiifon e stricter eligibility stand- 
arch for proprietlu-y schools. The investigation and heann^r by tiie 
-Special Studies Subconuuittee attempted to ascertain the workuigs ol 
proprietary education and recommend ways that Federal spending 
and regulation in this field conld be made more ciTcctivc. 

TiiK X.vriKK or rnorunnAuv Kna-.vriox 

Alo^t observers believe that not eiiou£rh i.s known about ])roprietary 
education. The number of books and studies about independent private 
school is minuscule compareil to similar writing about academic edu- 
cation.^* Univcisitic^ encourage and expect their faculty members to 

ufcsitz. note 4 s«pra, p. G, roj.rodwcJng an a<hvrtjvenu'nt from the no<ton Gac-ette of 
M.irv -JO. 172.^. 

;'.Sn:!'\vi?''^tli. ro.tltnnon to <t.i.I...t< n.-r^od to hy ■\ca<loiny 
Wall SrrH.t .ronrnal. Nov M. rJ7 » P 22. eol 1. Ono P^"*' ' » ^^^^^^^^^ 

liK-fiiot l,.v.. .■.iilh-rlty ov.T ,...1.11.-. «cl.<...l«. „^'\""'''-\' V ur!l" I • 

.„...r. jnrX.liol!.... "v.;r ..of f.- ,.r..li. <.^<«l-^ "<i";:j','\^.^^^^^^^ 

Ilom- Sni.lv (-....m-il. 1!.71 M; .t. ;V' > .^\. ' "'V . "-4 "^^^^^^ 

nrlaiK. Ilar-.l ! N . .>•■;>» 'z/: J \„ :".''\ f r ' « r>m<>^»f IMiiratl.... nii.l.T <■<.■■ 

^r'^i:':{,''^ii^uA:n:\v ~ 

I-oniKlatloii. \Va-liiiislO!i. !>.< .. l'cl)ri!.iry III- •• "'"> 
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en<j:.<^e in gnsii ,Uiil „r ,v<c:„cli iiiul luil.lic-iitlon. to the point that 
(•ntics eontiMul ti-iidinig Inij, ueconK- tvii)ni!iir\ . Tlie amti-aiy is uiu' 
ni propnotaiy schools. Tci.cliinfr nud instuiaiim is tiie nieeniinenl 
(•aiu-atioim! iunction. and tlierc is iittii- tin.i- or ilionov for intio^oc- 
tnv St .idles. In addiiioii. tiie sciioois iv\oai tiui,- pmpi-ietary natiiiv 
111 dosoly iioidiiii; niiicii iiifonnatioii tiiar iiu-riit hv iis.-tni in stiidir.-. 
( ijiloniiatioii was made readily available. li.)\\e\er, to niemb.>i-s of liie 
siibcominittee stall" in every hcliool thv\ visited).''' Coiisociuentlv -'en- 
wilizatioiis aiv made about propriefurv edm-utioii that may not haw 
t|ic de«!red amount of statistical MiiJi»,i t. 'J iu- followincr chaiaetei i/.a- 
tioiis ha ve been made by maiiv aiiflioi ities : 

1. There i.s bias a-rain.st vocational ediu-ation in the United State.* 
and wiien this edmatioii is ollered hv a i)ro:it-veekiii<r school that bias 
IS nicieased.'--' A few prestigious (i-rnies liave endorsed proj^rierarv 
education, hut other educators adamantlv oi)ijose "taiiitinir" educalio'n 
i>y olleniig it as a business-. Some obsen ei^see a contradiction in onuo^- 
ing pioiit-seeKiiig businesses oll'eriii<r education w Idle coiidoiiiii"- niolil- 
inalcmg in other crucial services like health and legal advice One 
writer wondered why a stigma should be attached to teaching acc'ouiif- 
iiig for profit while none seems to be attached to teachiiK' piano 
playing. " * 

2. There is a siiarp distinction between re.Mdential and home stndv 
education. Kcsidence schools more clo.selv apijroximate the academic 
Jipproach of public ediicat Km— there is a chu-srooin. a tcach.er and a 
^<-hedn]ed series ot clas.ses. Homo study is often \ iewed witli siLsiiicion 
even it courses are given by a universitv. although olFeriii"- of coUe-'e 
credits for students tlirougli course imitei ials printed in the newspaper 
or broadcast over television may presiige a ciiange here. (Se\-eral 
J-.uropean nations, notably Sweden, make far greater use of home 
stndy than does the United States. The acceptability of this method 
ot cthication seems much higher in other Western iiatioiis.=») 

I here IS a treiiiendous duplication in couise olloriiigs, with dozens 
ol schools having their own version of popular programs. Effect'^ of 
this are mo-^t noticeable in home studv couises. since all national school^ 
tlieoietically ai)i)eai to the same audience. A .study by the Carncie 
( omiiiission found problems with course (pialitv in many of the^e 
vcliools llie stiidy gioiip was not surpri.sed by this, since the develop- 
ment ot individual school variations amounted to coiithiuous rein- 
venting ol the wheel. In general, proprietary schools were found to be 
very jealous of ilieir own techniques. K.xiKTience gained from trial and 
error IS not pooled oi she.t-ed to any great de-^i ee. The. result is that each 
-•'•iiool deveioj)^ It-- own cour.scs. Tlu- comnii.s-ion report proi)o.scd some 
-raiidardization of materials, pvrhaj^s makiiia them available sep- 
arate y :is textbook^. l\)ii:ting to inevitable sthool biidset constraint, 
the study grom) questioned wl:e(hcr (here was enough talent and 
money to d evelop down- of fii>i -class coiir.-es for the same subject 

,.'W?!i'!i'!rii •■'-."•^'■Hiorm urK^.l t!int rmnibor kpIiooI^ l.o visited nid 
\Un'Kou7.U% uiitv r, supra, pp. 17.'. m::, UiO-217. 
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t. Not onlv are lhi-u» niahv rourso ofTcrin.irs for the same subject but 
there are also i-emarkable aiHercnces amonir oiTerinizs from ac- 
creilited ?eliools. rresnmablv. each accretlhed scliool oilers a ooui-se 
I hat ran do wliat it i Wni\>. Yet a oo;w<e from one school may eos( 40 
pereeiit more than (Uie fiom a competitor. Some of tliis may be at- 
iribuled lo )jetter iiiatei ial^. of .-ah'S (oinriiissions. use oi <iu:ir- 
auteed stialeut h)au.>. juul i,o forth. Re<j:ardk\ss of the cause, price 
disparities aniou^ bchoi)l> appealiu*: to a ualional n^arket indicate tlint 
rumpetilion for studriit> ^lue.s iu»t result in comparative shopping oy 
most biivors. (Price lepaiu ie.s also exist in higher education, as 
exemplified bv uni\trbit\ night class offerings in the Washington. 

UC.aiva,) ^ ■ 1 1 1 • r 

o. There are other en^^toiuer.s for i)roin letary education besides ludi- 
viflmd stndent.s. One report states that (here are over 10.000 private 
indnstrv eontracts for eorre>puiidencc education offered by proprie- 
tarv institutions. h.OOi^ oi them v.ith one scliool^^ The Armed Forces 
ha\ e <'outracteil ^vi(h pi opi iet.irv schools for both education and traiu- 
hvr and. i'o- mauv \eat.v. oD'M'aUil on^ of the biggest cori-espoudence 
eilnratiou uetworL' uatler the T.S. Armed Purees Institute. The De- 
partment of Labor luib plaeeil students in j)rop:ie(ary schools for job 
training, as lias the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and Federal and ^tate 
rehabilTtatiou agent Icc^ lia\e ut diml the training capabilities oi" profit- 
seekins: schools. 

0. The oviM'whelmiug majority of students taking proprietary edu- 
cational courses ilo so in hopes of improving their economic status. 
Some loi»k for a job in a new occupational field v.hile others want to 
improve their abilities in a field where thev arc already working, Iho 
schools advertising reflects this. With the exception of federally sup- 
pt;i let! udents attracted to courses that appeal to the hobbyist or offer 
n>eful eiiuipmeut. most em ol lees in proprietary vocational schools hope 
to make practical use of the training. 

7. Proprietary education is seen by many of its supporters as pro- 
vidiuir a sup])lement to public education. In this view, it rounds out 
the total available edm^ationa! offerings. One study pointed out that 
ajjcricultnre courses were not available from proprietary schools be- 
cause public offerings were verv comprehensive. Another example cited 
was tbt^ dLsappea ranee of trade courses such as bricklaying because 
unions adopted apprenticeship programs.^^ 

While this concept nsav have some validity, it is not entirely ac- 
(Mu-ate. Proprietarv schools see themsehcs in competition with com- 
nimiitv coUesros. at least in terms oT course offerings, for many oc t!ie 
staph* vocational courses (.secretarial, business, etc.) can be obtained 
from public institutions. Some observers, however, contend that pro- 
prietary offerunis complement rather than compete here because they 
''lea<! students along iliffereut paths to the same goal.'* 

8. Even where es^entiallv similar courses are offered, proprietary 
eilucation readies student.- that public education does not and, in 
many instances, cannot reach. Sometimes proprietary education is the 
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only cdiKnUon avjiiliil)lo: .irpo^riniihii- or {inip .•..nstniinl;, innko it ini- 
1.ov<i1>!p lor :i student to attcMid a pnl)lie institution, ^fanv individnaK- 
who wore nnconitoi-tal.le in lii^rl, scl.ool shy away f.„n. tlio i,.ad.Mni<- 
appi-Oiioli t ipy attnbnto to nnivprsitios and connnnnitv voUom^n ]^i o- 
pnoiai-y scliooi advocatos contend tliis i< tiio reason "tlicv can' soil a 
.•oiHvo (0 .tudcMit whdc a noarhly tax-.Mipi.ortcd i)nl)li(> inslilution 
ollor< It at a Diiicii lower cost oi-pven free. 

!>. Private vocational sdioolinir is for manv their last aviilahle 
opportunity for self-improvement thrond. traininj-. School ownei-^ 
ci'u.hasixe I hilt !)ecai!«e of the practical, han.ls-on approach tJiev take. 
nn<l the absence of riirorons entry examinati.ais and nnne-c.<s!,rV te«t- 
in<r on theory, they can persuade a i)eison will, a record of chronic 
;in..o!-iichievcnient to <rivc education one more trv. For tiii^ "Toni) it 
iv: chmned that ii proprietary institution is a sdiool of hist n>«ort" 

\ hen It frn-es an uidividual another chance to dcveloi) himself, 
propne ary education performs an iini)ortaut service. A.->unn)ti(,n 
-t <o.-,..,l responsihility. however, carries with it an attendr.:it dntv-to 
I'efram Iroin stimnlatin- the desire for hetlerment onlv to exploit 
If unlairly. J-Alncational consumer abuses deserve more censure than 
ni.Kt hecinise they can deprive the customer of not onlv his monev 
but n\<o his hoi)es. As the sentenciuir indire observed in :i criminal 
Iraiid cMM> involvin^r an nn.scrupulous ( rnckdriviuff and heavv e(inii)- 
mcni -;,-nool that recruited viii help- wanted ads. this Wi,s "a nai-licuhir- 
ly oltiioxious type of crime." " 

l^nr.NTiAi. Pi(oi;i.i;.Ms ix ri!<n"i:!i;T.\i;v Knrcwiiox 

The hybrid nature of a propi-ietar\ vocational school leads to its 
'--hanng (he ])roblems ami potential of education alonir with (ho«e 
ot l.iNines^;. As a school, it can encounter i)i-obleins facin-r aiiv in- 
<ti(n(;oii that otVers education and trainin<r. Knowiufrlv or nnkiiow- 
iiifjly. the school may have inadccpiate ( .airscs. imor facilities or 
nmpia if.ed instructors. The trainimr „r education offered mav be too 
<lilli.;nlt lor the students accepted bv the in.-.titntioii. A course mav 
•iua ily an iitdividual for a Job oi)poiiiiiiil \ thai is virluallv imn'- 
exwtent. l<Mi in£rs like these are not coiilinc.l to j)r()prictarv ediication 
ot course. They occur in iniblic and nonprofit education as well 

A« a business, the proprietary school mns the lisk of orber i)rollt- 
oneufed e<al)lishment.s. I'rospedive biners mav he mi.sled about the 
nature ol the jirodnct thron^rh decepti\e ad^crtiMn^^ or the statement^ 
nt -ales representatives. Customers who decide not to use the i)roduct 
may (md that the refund policv is unfair or enfoivcd onlv under the 
tlireat ol complaints or Icsral action. Poor financial mana'rpment can 
result III insiiliicieut cash reserves and the ri.-.k that an unfore.'<een con- 
i in^rojK.y will load to jjankruptcy, Icavinjr customers w ithout t he piwl- 
iicf find without any monetary compen.«at ion. I'roprictarv .■«-hools arc 
nnf exempt from the manajrcment difiienltics that, confront anv bnsi- 
ne^-.- ami reportedly are the principal reason for the majorit v of small 
biHiness failures. 

\ y""" "I'lioritv of busine.s.ses opeiate with a conscious intention 
In defraud the public. The proprietary ho.jl industry has had its 

•J^-r.-xtal nispf otion .SiTvioo. "Law Knforcoiiifiil I!f|i<>r(.- .nuy IftT-l. p. 21. 
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sh:n-o of t!u-.so unsn-ni)iil(.n.-, olKM-.Xors. who c:>ii iino r.n enlire incliistry 
u -oiul niuno.^" Tlio inorit irluciii^' iiislinuos of I'nuul us.iallv occ.n- m 
schools tl.a( hiivo not i>l(i>inc(l iurmliliition :ui(l, m uv.iny instinx-cs, 
onoiato without anv kind of State licons!n<r. A recent is^ne ot the 
Postal Inspection Service .s Law Enforcement Hei)ort sunnnunzed a 
fraud investigation of an unaeercdited. nnlwensed P:;ho<>l .<l'j»t 
"victiniizod at least 10.000 pmons of an estnnate(iir:5nnllion. - 

Operators who set up .<=(d>oois for ti>c i^rpose of nu.iang a qniek 
killand then avoidinii tiic ieaai eonsequonoes ot frand wd i)rohablv 
place tlieniseivesontside tlie reaeh ot State lin-nsni- laws ti.e 1-eder.ai 
Trudc Coniniisfioii. accredit iua ajrencies or lu'derai eiijriDdity rules. 
The«e ^afcnards reiv on a modicum of good faitii. Outnfiht t rami is .a 
problem which we Ixdieve is most ellVctivelv addressed by cnnnnal 
prosecution rather than t!ic regulatory and oligibdity criteria ad- 
dressed ialoi- in this rejiort. 

Tin: scoi'?: ok Ti'.oruir.rAUY .^ciiooi. rnof.i.KMS 

.\,11 of tlie witnesses who testified at the hearings said that there 
were problems in pro-prietary education. This consensus on the e.xist- 
eiico of i.roblems, however, was not matched by any agreement on 
how severe these problems are. Eepreseiitatives of accrediting associa- 
tions (luitc naturally contended that much of the f^^-'^j^ over- 
stated. Dr. Harold Orlans. who had recently completed a study of 
accreditation and eligibility, gave as a conservative estimate that o 
to 10 percent of accredited schools were involved iii consumer .abiise 
of one kind or anotlier."-- Tlie commissioner of the IndLana S ate 
I'rivatc School Accreditiiiir Commission, one of the niort-actn e State 

x.<r„latorv a-encies, cited statistics on all comijlamts about proprietarv 
Sools i"an-iiig fi-oni inconvenience throudi fraud. Coniplain s of 
a! l lvp^s weT-e deceived on only 8 percent of the proprietary schools 

, w iSted or operating in 1 he State of Indiana. Allo.^at -ons 
were e.Ntremely i-are. l^ut this group had ■•^I'-^'l'ly^^T"/;,^; .J" " 
..t flw. time Tndi-na beo-an ts program, an initial scrntiii> lesu ted 
?,i denial Sf Sar^-apFm-al toSilmo.st one-Iialf of the schools then 

'"lS:^-\^S:^'^l'Soo^ problems is the imniber of complaints 
received bv Federal and State authorities and consumer groups. 
Juib'^ed a«rainst the student population, that number is remarkably 
low and ini'dit be read to indicate tliat problems are not a.s rampant 
IS indnstn- critics .suggest. Drawing the inference t lat problems are 
proportional to complaints, however, assumes a wil bngiies^ to com- 
plain and knowledge of where to complain, ^fany observei-s contend 
hat the complaints on file in Federal a-eiicies are low m part because 
luost studciiLs do not know where to write and also because the agencies 
have not estai)li.shed a siimle collection point for serious charges ot 
abuse. Til addition, the traditional assumption that educational 
failures are the fault of the .student is reinforced because large innn- 
lier..^ of eiirollces have not e.\<-ellcd in earlier school experiences. 

«"Tlio mil.llr 1« niil'-k to .a««oci:ito corro^poiidonop Instruction in pcniTnl 

|>i;UfU.s- " MrtcK*-n/««'. now <; s«i»ra. »v 11'- 
«T.iw r.iiforr<'inrnt Uoport. noto 2.» Mlpra, p. 
^ I!<^arlns<. p. 
»ilertrlnj:<. p. 
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Eolui'laiue to o>iiiplain ia .-^lioiMi when o\oii clear la^ts of abn.sc. .such 
us the ccllapn of large schools rcisult in complaints from only a 
small peiventaire of Hiosc victimiml. 

A 5eui> i)f c?xPoim\-> i.i tho media hah idcutifie.l a uiimhcr of nnhaj>pv 
individual and fcomc former school employees \vlu> admit to havinir 
onpiged in ili-cM'ditajlc practices. Most exposes arc of an anecdotal 
nature. Uliilc the .spccifu- instances cited nia\ he ccn iivtly doserilnHh 
they do not irive a oood statistical indicator of the *si;ce of the 
prohlejn. A1m>. sonu' i>f the schools sinijled out in media acconiits :ire 
able to jJiodi!"o *'udcnce of satisfied students to refnte charges that 
their traiiiing is \vort!de.-s. 

Kvidnuv of piohl-nis is shown hy successful legal action against 
sohol.s .^urh as tal Service ntail fraud ca.^es. F'lV consent decrees, 
and lawniits hy otudonts or State governments. Ifero airain ue can see 
that grcau r protect i(.n acrainst abuses is rcijuired, but the precise 
nnmhcr of bad aclois or bad actions cannot bo calculated. 
_ Tlic state of knowledge about tills indu>try— -the nundjer of schools 
H not Icnonn with ccrtltude-^dcjcs not pewiiit a reliable estimate of 
the exter.t of abuses. Although uv would prefer to cite fi<rures 
nidiratMig t!ie p'Micutaue of students likely to he victimized, we are 
satisli<.>4| that t^t' i)iob]ems are \videsj)i'ead enouirh to call for chanries 
in s h(K)l iipe rat ions and rcgidations. So Ss the IsVleral Trade Commls- 
S!on. v.*hi( h discii>-ctl at the hearings the possibility of a trade reirnla- 
t ion rule for tin industry.^'] A propo.-ed rule was snb?equ*ently 
J)u!»'i>he 1 and u III be the ftuhjcct of hearings in a nund)er of cities.^^ 
T5e<'au^e ilils pruj (>.-.ed rule could result in a significant change in 
sclmol (*peratio-tS. the Federal Trade Connnission published a"" fact 
sheet to J > ompau;, the ndc We belie\ e this constitutes the most recent 
attempt to draw itj) a bill of particulai-.s. For that reason, it is 
de<ervnig of more detailed examination. 

ri;(»n;n:vAi;v snioor. .\nusKs .vs nr.nxi:!) nv riu: m-c 

The Ihu-can of Consumer Protection's factsheet on T>rivate!y 
owned vo'^ntional schools ( nunicrate.- the maior provisions of the pro- 
posed rule. Tt follows this with information about the industry 
gathered by tho stajf of the Federal Trade Commission. Tn fo!ir para- 
graphs, the fad sluvt describes the problems as the FTC views them. 

TMrst.;-the ConiMi>..ion ^ta^f iias reason to believe that some .schools 
enirage i!i de»'M)<ion^ and misreprevontal ions'" in seven areas: (I) 
course ou'i lily: (1) cmphunient and earnings potential; (t\) admis- 
^H)|is^^tandar{l- and tliC » nrolhiient j>roeess: (-1) tuition antl refimd 
pi)neies: extent or meaning of ac(^reditation r CO) (lro?)Out 

rate: and (7) ^\fe!i* o; m» aninirof Federal participation and fundin<r. 
1 fie ^Vm)lm^s'onV fact sheet adds an Sth i)oint: "schools fail to fulfy 
(hseloso material facts." ^ 

Second, the (a { slaet i<lentifies dropout ratesbv notinir:"a ^ii!)stan- 
f-al dropout rate appear^ to be a problem throughout "the industry. 

V .To* ''.'^ ;'?hn'"^:v ^^^^^'«.,re of Urmmt rate am! plaoomont sla?^ 
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FTC stair research liiib fouiul tlmt accredited liome study schools have 
a dropout rate of api)roxhnRtely 88 percent." The fact slieet then notes 
that dropout rates are lower in residence schools, with very ow r.ito^ 
in a few fields, but that some areas of training have dropout rates ot 

over oO percent. i • • -n n „ 

Third, the paper points to placement problems, bcgniuing: vith the 
followin<r statenient: -Coinmission staff believes that the widespread 
inabilitv"of the proprietary vocational school industry to provide 
students with traminir that results in jobs is probably the major oon- 
sumor abuse." The FTC estimates that under 10 percent of the initial 
ouroliees in home studv schools and loss than 50 percent in residence 
schools find iobs in the field for which they were training. 

Fourth, tlie fact sheet identifies refund policies as a probfem area. 
\liiio<t every vocational school appeai-s to iiso a refund po icy tfiat 
requires a student who droj.s out to pay for some unused classes or 

'^n TaviiKT out the need lor the trade regulation rule, the Federal 
Trade Comniis^ion has turned to quantifiable iiidicatoi-s i three of 
its four charges. There will probably be some disagreemen. about the 
ovcM-all industry statistics, and further argument about some of tlie 
torm« but the FTC r.pproach does look at measurable activities. 
Schools know how inanv i)eople finish their courses, and many of thein 
alivadv determine thvough statistical sampling the approximate per- 
coiita<rc who find jobs in the field they trained in. as defined by the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles." Eefuud policies are spelled out 
in the eiirolhiiciit contracts. The FTC concentration on these figures 
provides a much firmer uase for performance measurement than would 
an alternative approach, such as attempting to assess student satis- 
faction. But if these fiirures are to be used; they must be lelativcly 
aocurale, defined as precisely as possible, and, above all, valid reflec- 
tions of what they purport to"^ measure." ir , 

Proprietary vocational education has a much better clehncd pui- 
popc tlian academic education, for its goal is to equip the student for 
oiiiplovinent or advancement. Vocational education, especially that 
offered bv private schools, shies away from such, praiseworthy but 
va<nie objectives as "develop the whole person" or "give the student 
the basis for undei-standing himself and his culture." Trying to devise 
some event or statistic that would measure tlie value of an imcter- 
o'raduate education would be a difficult, if not an impossible, taslc. 
Vocational education lends itself to such a measurement, although 
there are undoubtedly problems with any simplified approach. 

« .'^..o e.c. "Snrvpv of Student Suscc-is nnd Satlst.ictlon," nn ASI G.iUlecl In<lcpen.Iont 
<;inclV ."nmli ctoil by Krnit & Ern>t for Advance Kcliools, Inc.. Clilcngo. 111.. AUB IS. lOJ-J 
T " dcHnlt on of cinplSn^ work related to the field of tralnlnc made nse ,of tlic 

"DrctTonSry of Occupationiil Titles." See section ot study entitled. ••Employment." foot- 

""m'tIip oorrespondclica education research project study financed by the CirnedP Corp 
wirnVii ••rmir<ir"oinRlctlon Statistics are doubly misleading If one attempts to ceiieraUyp 
^rOM^ Lni A stndeSt may drorout because the work Is too dlfllcult or because lie does 
frOMi tneni A siiiuen^^^ "ui I ^ I j,, submlttliii: 

fe°ssons"be^a^s9 he has 8atl"fl^°d P^^^ the completion of the course/- 

The ^tudv S"so points out that some schools maintain course completions ly ndlcatlnR 
Lk» J^ii»,,.iio nf leSsnn. snbmltted out of the total number required Jrom all students 
'''^,?S^S^Ti fhi. oiSr coniSTp comD^^^^^ would not Indicate the number of student's who 
l°nlshld-the couMrtroTerTp'e^J^^^^^ lessons submitted by all studen^^ 

MacKenrie, note ft eapra, pp. 98-99- 
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Diiniig (ho licjiriiigs which occurml before the publication of the 
trade roguhitioii rule, the .suljcoiuiiiittee indicated that it fa\ored l)ub- 
lu-a(ion of dropout and phicemeut statibtics. To this degree, we agree 
with (he approach of the FTC, but we think tlie fact sheet uses the 
wrong basis to derive thcbO important indicators and that it draws 
unwsirraiitcd conchision?^ from them. 

Fii-st, the use of the term "dropout'' in the ^fact slieet apparently 
docs not lecogniicc the dillercncc between a student ^\ho nevou^ubmits 
a hssow nntl one who cMd)nrks on a coiir.-c of studv but fails to com- 
plete U. Apart from tlic fact that use of the terin ^Mropout" rather 
than -completion" accentuates tlie negative, the FTC does not recog- 
nize wlmt the industry terms "nonstarts/' A nonstart is an enrollee 
who never submits a lesson 5 he can liardlv drop out from training he 
was never in. The statl' is nware of nonstarts as liigh as IT) percent in 
some eoui-ses; including this group distorts the tigurc. [Many liome 
study schools presently liave policies that provide for a complete re- 
fund to (he student who never submits a lesson. Where a school charges 
a ^(udent nothing, or only a modest fee to cover adminiMrative C()sts 
of enrolling and disenrolling him, we do not believe that he should be 
swept into a statistical measurement that purports to judge the efl'ec- 
tivene s of the schools (raining. Schools should pro\ide completion 
rate tlata (0 prospective .-tudcuts based on the number of pa^t enroUces 
who acdially began training. 

This error in devising a^nieasurement is carried over in (he FTCs 
discussion of placement rates. On the basis of the low percentage of 
initial enrollees who get jobs in their field of training, the FTC makes 
a major condemnation of the value of proprietary school training. 
I he fact sheet speaks of ''(he witU'spreatl inabilitv of the * * * in- 
<h\^ivy to provide students with training that results in jobs" calling 
this "probably the major consumer abuse.*' 

The figures cited in support of this s(atement do >lu)w a very real 
problem, vi^. in many cases the number of .students who are able (o 
finish (he coui-se is unaccep(ably low. In our judgment, these ligui-es 
do not show what the FTC claims: That schools cannot pro\ ide train- 
mg that results in jobs. Until a student completes the coui^o, he has 
^lOt received the amount of (raining the school has established as nec- 
r'^^sary for jol) quali(ica(ion. The logic would call for judging a law 
school Ijy comparing the number of initial applicants for the freshman 
class with (ho number of graduates who pass the bar }oixvs later. 

The FTC s composite figures on home study are an appropriate illus- 
( ration. Firs(. 12 percent of ini(ial enmllees complete the course. Sec- 
ond, the number of (luse initial enrollees who get jobs is ^Svell under 
10 percent." If this phrase were in(erpi-e(od (o mean around 8 ))ercent, 
t len ou( of every 100 s(uden(s wlio initiallv enrolled, 12 would finish 
(hr» roui-vc and 8 of (hese would get jobs. This would indicate that two 
of every three studeids who coniple(ed a coui-se got a job in the field, 
hardlv a basis for charging (hat the training is not effective. The low 
completion rate, howevei-, does suggest indiscriminate recruiting. As 
dwcnssed .subsequently, the committee believes that enrolling people 
who cannot complete the course is a major problem in many propri- 
etary schools. But we cannot agi-ee that the success of a training pro- 
gram is measured by what happened to individuals who never com- 
pleted it, or as the fact iiheet would have it, never even started it. 
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The fact sheet lists seven areas where there is reason (o believe that 
deceptions and misrepresentations oecur. Information developecl dur- 
ing, the subcommittees hearinirs and stall investifjation points to the 
<^eeond of these cate^mries— einployment and earnings potential— as a 
i)rimarv area for eoiuern. Violations of the seventh category— extent 
or nunmiiiir of l-Vderal paniiipation and^ Inndinjr -are ^>'^*MHyniIv 
nM)orted ^vith respect to Veterans' Administration funding. Schools 
soinetiines do not use the permitted phnise "approved for veterans 
but some variation such as ^^approved by the ^ eterans' Administra- 
tion/' In citing: misrepresentation, the VIC has identified a imijor 
problem area. Some cases are blatant, while othei-s involve delicate 

ludi'inont?. , , . • i 

The FTCs statement that students pay for lessons not receiyoc ap- 
i)lies to most vocational schools that the Mibcommittce statV visited. As 
noted later, the present refund policies of schools appear to be in- 
equitable to students at certain completion levels. Payin<^ for unused 
cln<5ses is required not oulv of proprietary school students but also ot 
college and nniversltv stnclonts. Many institutions of hijjrhor Icarnin.^ 
lmvo''adoi)ted refund policies that are more unfair than those of 
proprietfirv schools. The Ofliee of Education's jn'oposod rcmilations 
for 'Guaranteed ^tud^lt loan programs should help redress this: they 
eall for an ecpiitable refund policy in every institution enrolling loan- 
snppoited students. 

Ax.\hYsi.< or l^itoiu.KM Aiu:.\s 

Those who choose a career in the private vocational school industry 
expose themselves to the risks of making honest mistakes and the 
temptation to tilt dealings with students in their own favor J lio 
potential for abuse exists in both the school's educational operations 
and its business doaliufrs. There is interaction between them: a drop- 
out, or refusal to pav for lessons, can be founded on the student s hc- 
liof that the ediieational uiateiiHl was inadequate. Keepinj: them sepa- 
rate for purposes of discussion, the following section examines the 
abuses and some of the conditions that tend to chock thein. 

It is necessary at the outset to distinguish between "normal com- 
i)laints and abuses rccpiiring corrective or regulatory action. Many of 
J he thinirs proprietary school students complain about, generally only 
to the school, do not necessarily indicate the existence of abuses. They 
may reflect a temporary ineflieicncy in administration or stein from 
forces oiit.Mde the schools control. 'In correspondence education, for 
(•xumi)lo, the most prevalent complaint seems to be late receipt of a 
new lesson that bhoiild have beoJi shipped when the school graded t he 
previous lesion. Other day-to-day complaints include inoperative 
equipment, missing parts from kits, or confusing le.^son material for 
one segment of a course. Problems like these are vexing for the stu- 
/l(»,it-jr„,d often for the school— and sliould bo solved. They can 
hardly bi- ealleil consuinci abuses unless they are flagrant and repeated. 

cocKSi: .\N'n ixsTin'crrox.M- qi"ai.itv 

Turning fiii^t to the educational operations of the school, there are 
lubtances of pooilv prepared material, inadequate testing of the stu- 
dents knowledge,' incompetent Instructors or unsatisfactory facili- 
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tics — the <]^cnciul complaints th:it might be iiijule about any program 
of education. The quality of the course matciial and the Instruction is 
of major importance in any propiletar^ school, since thitj i.^ the heart 
of Avhat the consumer buj^. Instances of inadequate training came to 
(lie hubi'ommittec s attention during the course of its investigation. 
Ni>netheleSh, our in\ e^tigatiou &ug«5e:5ted that ihia in not the major area 
of touMuner abuse. Almost tlnee fourth.^ of complaint^) to the Ollice of 
Education, for example, aie about bui>ua\^:> practices,'" The .^lalf e.vuu- 
iiUii the education, il nuiteilals foi u numbci of ;.ouiSes, including .some 
that had a low completion pcicentage. The mateiial generally appeared 
U> br ailequate for in^ti uctional purpose^}, Lonnei cuur^jes prepared 
1 \ tlu .suiii* huhii .stud} M houl uill ha\c more dropouts than shorter 
nui.-. This >Ui:gi'fcts that hiw completion latios in themsehes do not 
la i'SNiiil\ nil an that the iuMjiutional material is poor. Stall' obser- 
ViiMon oT the a*'i irditin^ pnnvss reveah'd a rather thorough — and 
<'fun iiitiial anaK.si^ b\ >ubieet*mattei specialists. Without down- 
1;1 lying the need for continued Inipro\ement of courses and educa- 
te liul n^eanh, we conclude that development of elfective instruc- 
J' aahnati iial Is within the capabilitx of most well-managed schools. 
This is not to sa\ that all Schools ha\e in fact developed adequate 
material. 

.Vi (|uisilion and n trntiuu of In.Mnuti.i.^ I.^a prubK-m for nnnn resi- 
dential .<ehools. There is no tennie. The iuhtruetor may lose his job 
iM iaiise the enrollment tlrops or the course is phased out, and the 
p.i\ ih* eonstrained by pre^sures to keep operating costs down. Kesi- 
d< \tlal .^ehool owners .said that good in^jtiucturs like to teach: other- 
wise, the moiK.-,t salaries and siieer number of contact houi-s (30* a 
vrek in one school) ^vould discourage them. Recruiting teachers is 
often a problem, but the school can tell rather quickly wiiether a 
teacher is efTective. 

l^evi>ion and updating of i ouibe matei ial is subject to the same con- 
^^'aint. altluuigh some of the sc hools visited In the stall were spend- 
!!]:: or planning to spend considerable sums of money on euur.se re- 
vision. Some proponent^, of proprietary education craim that many 
of the innovations i»ow being recognized in pnblic education were 
pi iieerod by profit -.c^.i-king si hoiil>. Ihjme .stmly examinations are 
"ft n (le.sifMied to lie n*infoi4 lujr. pro\id!ng a i\pe of proirramed 
learning. The student is e.xpeeted to an.-^\.*•I' almo.sV all (piestions eor- 
re tly. Proprietary si hools were also emphasizing learning through 
pn--tical application before this became fashionable in the ednca- 
t uaial c omnumity at la rge. 

Fjlurationai quality and innovation are both encouraged and con- 
«f Mined by the business side of proprietary education. They are en- 
cri>;raged becar^^e tlie hool want.- to please it^ eustomers by making it 
pncsible for them to complete tlie course and gain tlie new job orln- 
n * nsed responsibility they seek. They are constrained because course 
development money has to come out or the budget. 

LOW co>tPLirnox ratios 

Enrollments are necessary for the school to survive and, with a few 
o\.'eptions, schools continually have to seek new students. We believe 

Hearings, pp, 140, 148. 
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thai Ihe nml to ndract stnaoiils •rives rise to llic most serious prob- 

For :\ nnniber of reasons, prospective ciistomci^ for propriolnr\ 
(Hhuv.tion nro in n loss fnvonihlo position than prospective (Mistoniors 
for oiImm* S(M-vi. OS or roiuiiKKlitios. Kdncation is an lutaiiiribic. Its u ti- 
niato valno dopoiuls in part on llie iiistiliit/ioii uiul in part on (lie stn- 
(lont, unlike nnuiv serviav^. such ns car repair that are perforined 
ontirolv hv the providor. ( Kxeii here, of eoiii-se. the coiisiiiner is often 
at a (li<;ulvniita<ro siiu'o the >er\i('e cannot be jiid'zea until it lias a 
ivadv been pt'rforinod.) A roiiMiiiier bnyiii'T bard -roods, siicb as eler- 
tiWl a]5j)liancoP. is in a mii. h more advaiila'ieons posit ion t nan a 
^lndont trying: to determine whether a certain course is suited to liini 
aiiil worUithemonev. , , , 

Scinie propiietarv school students do shop around. l)iit it appeal s 
(hsii for ilio niajoi in*, thr clioiro is not IhMwcoii st»boo! A. school 15. or 
s*'!ior)l r. \n\t between the siliool that has attracted his attention and 
couniotiii<r u-o for his iiionev and time. This is supported hv the si^r- 
niiirant \ariatioiis in the price of essentially similar courses ojTered 
bv uillVrcrt ^rbools. The purpose of a salcr talk with a student is not 
on!v to . oiniprt* him to eiindl in an electronics course, but to enroll 
biiJi in a D.irtii-nlar schoolV course. It appoars that inucli of propri- 
etary odn*Vtio!i fits the de-cription sometimes applied to life insnr- 
niii /* — it i< { o people and not bouirbt . 

Bocuiso tlie coimnoditv is odacatioii. an as-'es^ineut of its value 
cauMot be made without coll^idorin^!: the ii.-er. A carefullv dcvoloped 
and well tamrht course of iii>truetiou is not automatically suited to 
evcrv pro.«pertlve Inner. A major proldein arises when a course i< s«dd 
to the wro!i<i bnver.'A parallel is found in encyclopedia ^*;dcs. AVlieii 
an individual i<'per^uad"d to buy an e.\peiisi\e set of books be will 
never be able to iis<\ the objectionable aspect of the sale is not the 
prodnet. It can be ai^rued that the thousands of carefully written en- 
lne> with their acr()n;pau\ inir pi» ture^ and diaixrams are well worth 
the price. The sale is objectionuble if the sale ^»ftn knows tiiat the 
pun-lmM r will irain little or notbin^r from the produot. for here tlie 
qualit V of the pTodiiet be» Oiue> irrelevant. "We believe that some of the 
di^tiii-bijiL' coinpletirm rate -tati>tics in liouie studv coui-ses are at- 
tributable to sellin;: to t!je wroiiir customer. rati»er than to the ecbica- 
(ioiial in»*ri«sof the coujse. ' 

A ^tudei:^ who eamiot l>eiiefit from the ])roduct o:u« become r. cus- 
tomer for propriet:ir\ educaticm in several ways. Most blatant is the 

^^Tli.^ Car lo-}.^ vunK no<oO : ••^^o<t Si hooj* liavo somo fcl«a of soroonlnt; proro«« to 
Um^Ii rmI-.i:KtrMM.n<. Imt t\u^ ToU ci\<Mx rnto N .-^.Imm.wiir Jl'.*^ 
-iK.. » iM t hU itUori'tlon t.i ilN*iuii<!o a pro^pootho vttnlpnt who N mnnnlinod. imi ^incA 
bi.^ ^-N«ju,in l< ummUv inihl on a *-.MniMN-lon hnA<. lio Is nnllkoly to pas< up a salo at 

*'*-'/srr?o^^^an.^^^^^^^^ Mlio.N wl"' wl.V-n^n ^,^mU^t^^< nollrf^^ ^-n ho fhA^^M of n« iwlnr 
a nM-"-o!!nL* ai«?irrt.-ioli In «:)Mfrln^ tho <tMdPnt. 'Il'o pro<poj»Ji\o ^ttulont l< a^^iirm- l t » 
^:uu^y^ whsit ho IM>*><N <o loarn n-nl to h-^ al.V t<. hul-o ivhothi-r «ho oonrv„ y-iu i,U 
rixiMtrn'Knt*. Manr Vmo<t nro«ni-oUio «cti"lAnt<» simply aro not In a prt««lflrtn to ovaioito 
a loiir^o ..r !•> Unox ivli.it ahUltloc. att»tuil^«. anil knoirJoiJco aro rojinlroil to tako 

it oftt'u ♦lt»'»' i>r«* <*^h*' .1 ro'jr^»- rathor than njoasiiro<l for It hy cstahll^hod 
frPfr'i *• ^J;i. !>i»'ti» n*it*Mi oi'^n ux* tai. ^ 

Vn.»t»M>i' <>'»Jv of rnrro*:^onih-n»v oiliu»ation polntod oiit. howovor. *'In miUo of wiint a 
'ni'!*'*'! tl»o inMlo innt* Im«Iu-vo. no ropMtaMo homo stiKlv sohooi -vv.^int.'t to onroll a 
«fiiil<««»t t^h-i t\ o^ not lnt«'tnl i*^ Mir«Ho t!»o omiriso. ^frt<^t «:oh"rtl< lo«o mopor on non <tirlN' 
IV-»llr Ui» •»o\v» •>nvr»o«t K rn«t htjh ' no »2h ta 'rt»or aooulsltlon oo<tt. Vir<t In«frn<*t!rtn.il 
n>it*»r' '* an-l «»v.>rli«»«' Ono i:-<^ntoMt nt^U In hrt»«o ^n»ili- N .1 ^t^ro uro tri- tA 

^^^*t^'tr 'mi* ^ti-»< In mi^-yn*** lfo.i-»-. h In imitUatWtti lti< not ^ivoa tho an^ttiT la a torn 
\v|.? ■** lu« ■ i» v«in?y M'hortK on ' KoMiafor. nofo 10 <-ir»r.i. p, i^. 
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iloor-t<;-il()i)r >\\t'i'i> t)f i)ul)Hi liuiLsliiit i>i l»>v\ In^iUiR- au-a. Ouv school 
owiiei im fnll\ ivlaUnl an i xiHii ii'iia v\ltli an nuu'in'niU'nt rondai^tur 
who wwn'dvd on the habls of a (ixoil pa.Miu'ut for CMjry stuvleut ho 
wa.- abh* lo I'niolh A proportion of tho .stiul(»n(s enrolKnl h\ this 
iH>ntiailor wvw .sl!u[)l\ unahh* to doal with thi' maturiah Airroat many 
othoi'i* hail not hi-i n t.)hl that Mml\ ami application wonhl \n* ivquiruil 
on Ihi'ir part. Surh ^Mioail-himtin*j:*' 1> niaiU« mm h oa.sier hy FtHliiral 
pio^riam.^ (hat pro\lilr loan> or irraii(> for I'lhu ation. Tn oarlior (imot:, 
the fart (hat a irnat nian\ .stmlrnt> I'unhl liot pay for the fcohooling 
soi-vo^l as ? ^h.ock. - 

S«'ttln.ir a.side anv inti^ntlon to rcrrnit in-.H.-n imlnatcly, prossnro.s on 
(hi' M'hool ami it.- ii'pro^ontativos to ohtain ^tluk•nt^ can result in per- 
^liailinir the wronir j>eople to enroll. Empha.-is on the p0i>iti\e miibt he 
experteil: the si hool nnist fir.st sret the applieaut to pictnri' him>elf 
i'njo\inj^ the henrfitb of (he training: hrfoie rmphai-izliijr (ho hoiirs of 
shulv anil ela>.-roum time invohed. As in other M'lllnir, aocentini; the 
)u>>i(i\i' (an >haili* Impeneptihlx into an approach that is ileceptivc or 
Iili^^♦allint^ T1m» ^ah'sman or the st'h*H»iV aiherti^in;; ean ijloss ovei* or 
omi( en(Iii'l\ (he fait tha( eilneatioii reipiiies a commitment hv the 
-tinh-nt ami will re<|nire his (ime ami effort. A stiiilent can be leil to 
hi'limr that he will hreezi* thronrh the traininsr hi'canse of his obvious 
tali'nt. Thi' nl(ima(i» rrsalt of cojnple(in£; (hi* course can he painieil in 
Mi 'h irhiulnir i'oh)iv I hat thi* ptndiMit exDi'ets employei'.-s toi-eek him out 
with oft'eis of ,-plendiil salaries, ^[ibleailin^ of this type can occur more 
ra^iK if thi' traininit i.^ in a new oi irlamoion> fu'hh Most people know^ 
\\!iat auto merhaniis. si-cri'taries. ami ht^autiiians ilo. Thev piobably 
lan net a reali>tic estimate of how nnich they are paid. The avera.irc 
prM.-«pi*i't may not he k) familiar uith the computer field . ho^nner. 

.^••hools <'an check the prosnre to sell to cmm v prospect by controls 
o\er (he sale-man. Correspondence schools ha\e greater pioblem^ in 
tliis rc*iaiil than residential schools. >ince thi . do not have face to face 
contai't with their >tiiil(nts. One control is to pe*r the salesman s com- 
pcn.-ation to Ikuv widl the stndent does in the course. This di=conraires 
cnroHimr stndi nts almi>st certain to dro)) out or never start at all. But 
>'Utic m IkjoIs coiitcnd that this rciunies cnndjci-ome ])ookkeepin£r, and 
cither n^akes the >ale-man wait too lonir to <ret paid foi his w^ork ur 
foi CO- him to rebate njoncv to the school when the >tnd»'ntsub?eipiently 
^ tnWu<x the couiri*. Sonic houie study schools mail a questionnaire 
tt> thi' student to be suie that he understand- the coulee requirements 
and ^\hat is expected of him. There are two sides to the story of wiiaf 
the student wa.- told, of course, and school administrators w^ryly point 
out tlt.'it .some couiplaints ne^er suijac* until (he first i)ayment on the 
loan fall'Jdue. 

S; hool> can also eliminate the student w ho is unlikely to ])enefit 
fiom the (raininsr bv entry tests. ^{o>t home studv school owners say 
th's is inuuaetical In their field. Thev add that w here such tests have 
been used, the;. haVe often been iliMotted. An entry test can be w ritten 
M> (hat nluio^t everxbodv passes, or tlse sales representative can "help*' 
tlf^ >(uilent. Ticsiih'iitial .^cliools are better able to de^ ise and enforce 
elFectixe scieon'n<r beM>re enrollment. One school visited bv the staff 
tc-ted Potential students and maintained careful control of the tests. 
The Mhool repoited that rouiilily one-half of the s(ud(Mits failed (o 
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iiijike a passinir uniclo. K\on \\itli this nulmc rate, u student m the 
coiiivc thoughr^the tebt u;ib too eab\ to jnstiiV a (letcnnuKition th:»t lie 
wasqurtliliedforthetiahiing. ..^ fi 

Both home studv and residential schools can identify ?onie ol the 
likelv dropouls bv\ andnllv nionilorini; the nii Iv staires ot the course. 
Some home siudV schools" dibenroll stml^'ut^ who lad tno lirst two 
lessons and refund their uione\. .Monitorinir iIh' earl v stages ot the 
eoursc can reduce the loss to students who are not likely to com p etc 
the instruction. Successful mouitoring ilepeiuls on the good will ol 
(he school and does i.ot seem suscoptihK- to ivgnlation: it is snnply. 
too eabV !o write lemons and examinations that almost anyone can 
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Tlie dropout problem i^ more se\cve in home study schools than 
in residential schools. We believe ii»ucli of this ililVerence conies about 
becniise home t^tudv schools arc separated from their students. Both 
])arties to the coutVact lia\e less inforniatiou about each other than 
if the student had walked into t!ic school. Tlii^ niakcs it easier for the 
stmicnt to be misled by, or to misinterpret, the school-s sales rep- 
resentatives or its adveriisiug. 

The. .separation of stiulent from school in home study courses also 
^'ives rise to what iiiaiiv .school owners ionsider to he one of the 
nio^t diilicnh challeiiires— moti\atiiig their students. Correspondence 
study reijuiivs a i^iviii deal of self-discipline: a student does not get 
the reiufurccuient of his peers in the classroom, Xor are the demands 
on his tin:e :liuI eii'oit oilset by the benciits of bcuig in the companv. 
of otiiers who share a common c.xpeiiciuc and .seek a common goa*. 
.Scliools liave deviseil \arioiis methods for inoti\ating .students, in- 
rludiu<- a series of letters, tclcpliouc contacts and, in some cases, visits 
t*v thiT sales representati\e who sold the course. Tape cassettes for 
IcWon irradiuir and buuriicstions reportedly arc elfective in helping the 
stiulenrkeep up hi.s clforts. In telcviMon repair courses, color sets are 
not furnished until the last stages of the course, and are said to provide 
a strong incentive to continue studying. Completion rates are lower for 
hniir cmiives than for bhoit one.<. demou.strat iiig that the longer the 
ellm-t continue.-, the smallci the nnuiher of people williii<j: to make it. 
Manv M'hools claim thc\ hisi' monc\ on smdeiits who finish less than 
one-third or onc-hali t)i' the coui.<(\ The adage "a .studying student is a 
paving studeur." is citinl as e\))ressinir the need for the school to keep 
niutivatiug the student. In this way", the proprietary school student 
inuv get more necessary icinforcciuent than his eouiuerpart in a pub- 
lic institution. 

Any interpretation of completion rates uiu.-t take into account the 
stndeiit who cpiits for personal reasons. Some drop out not because 
the cour.se is too diflicnlt. or docs not ^ecm to have value, but because 
thev grow tired of stud\iiig. Others get marriedc move, or change 
jobs: and in some coiii>es, a student may satisfy his objective or get 
a job before he finishes. Schools caimot fairly be lield responsible for 
many of the eveut.s that caii.se stuilcnts to decide not to go further. But 
liccau.se they know that studv involves coiomitnieut. tlie .schools should 
make it clear to the stmlcn't that detenninatiou and persistence ai^* 
needed to benefit from tlie t raining. 

>rost practitioners of proprietary education agree that soiling a 
course to someone who cannot use it is deplorable. Indeed, selling to 
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an unqtialified iiuii\ idiml is prohibited by tiie staiuhirdsof the National 
Ilome Study Council, the accrediting agency for home study inytrnc- 
tion, which has the ^ri'eatest dropout problem.''^ But tlie schools rai^v 
" an argument that might be raised by an encvclopedin baleymau— how 
can \vy (l"ttM-nnne with ait.iliitx thai an iiuli\i(hial won't benefit^ Vnd 
even il \ve could, how raii wo ivject the application of this person if 
he IS really intent on taking the course? After all, our world is full 
of siirpri^YS. iSouietiuies an iiullvidual who looks like tlie last person 
in the v;orld who could benefit turns out to be very successful. 

Although the?e nrgumeuts h;i\e some lo-ic. thw :uust he placed in 
perspective. The existence of a widesnread sales" network to attract 
stuHf^nrs <iigg-«(s that nu)^t m hools are searching for eiu'ollments. The 
performance of some students is such that the salesman should be 
able to rccogiuxe the unlikelihood of their completing tlie course. In 
fact, gome ^cliools employing sidesmen instinct tliem7o emphasize to 
the iu(erc-led prospect that stmly takes work. Oiu? home studv scliool 
r^iuuy ri»ar ovrr half tlieir cnrollees complete the course because of 
poheics- Mvc tins. 

The ^i^tandar'ls of t!ie National Home Study Council state that stu- 
dents sliould not be enrolled unless it is reasonably certain that thev 
:uv fjunhfied for the training. Extontling this to a reasonable certainty 
that they uoidd benefit from the training would provide an even better 
^^tandard. Adherence to this standanl by all proprietary vocational 
-vdiools v.-otdd probably rc'Uio\e the single grcate:5t caubc "of consunjer 
iinnappniess. 

.\nvr.i;rr^iX(; 

Proprietriry school advertising has come under considerable criti- 
ry^^i. The casual reader of magazines and viewer of television occa- 
sionally will encounter adirrtiMng tltat he nuiy feel is (jbjeotioi^able. 
TN' Fcd-r il Trrulc ( 'omuik^iou lists fii-st on "its fuct.-heet i)roblems 
of^ deception and misrepresentation, with (hu initial two examples 
being course quality and rmployment and earniuirs ])Otential. The 
practir^e of deceptive advertising is easier to control than nnsrepre- 
^entatioii by .salesmen, slinv the advcrtisinir can be examined. For this 
lyason. it should be lers difilcult to bring under controj than the activi- 
ties of salts forces. AUhongh examining the advertising of 10.000 
schools would be a stainreiing task, the proprietary vocational school 
industry is like moi^t others- .i .-mall percentage of the firms have a 
high percentage of the Inisine^s. National or regional advedisinir is 
fu-arti.rd by correspondence schools and bv residential school chains. 
Their inuubers are moie manageable. The National ITome Study 
Council Ji'-crcdils [."sS m IiooK. i.'pn'M'ntiu?r r2 ownerships. (;ut of some 
7f)n to l .(K)0 private home ^.tiidy .-chools. The-e l-^S schools enroll nearlv 
l.o million of the over 2 million home study enroUees.'' 

Any .system of advertising review inust Work rfipidlv if it is to do 
any good. One school owner told a staff member t!:at he sent i-ome 
proposed advertising copy to the regional F^'deral Trade Commission 

^ •Mtiijilnc'^f: S».Tn(l.'in!>." NaUnn.il Unuia Stiuly Connoll. i07t. ?oc. 0. B 1 rond*;- "It 
^hftU h*^ tlio r'^^iM^nslMUl; of th»» ^rhn.,l to rstnhiKh tho nnaUfi. nUrtiw uhioh'an oiiroHo" 
in '~t hnvo to rn.ihlo hlni to Mir^ o-s.fijiU asslniUr.to tho trninJnc matorSn!'? to ho fnrni'^iiPd 
h r 1 nm! to (loronnJnc wfth n'a«5oniblo oortnlnty. prior to tlio nccoptnncc of his enrollment, 
that t»'n app irant is InfnrniGd of, and has the proper quaUflcations to take the tralnlnfr 
for wiuoft n'^ 1<! apnirlng." 
^ Hearing?, p, 218. 
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ri'pivsciitatlve just to make Miie lie dlil nut nm afoul of the guidc- 
liiius. Ill- was aihifcal that [>io|h*i ilunaiiU' would icijuire .^ubinibijion 
to Wnbhiugtoii aiul that it woidd be luoiitlis before the copy uas re- 
turned, Se\eral people iii thU chain of Ijifonnatlon could have had 
M)ine of their facts wrong, but the storv illustiates the need for speed 
if review is to be oiVeetive. 

Tekniftioii repair courses Illustrate the netd for better monitoring 
in this area. Home study ijchool adveitl^enients in a recent electronics 
magazine tried to outdo each other in emphasizing the number and 
i|uality of iele\ isioii sets offered with the course. Ecference to the fact 
that training was the primary purpose of the course was generally 
buried in the fnie' print. 

This advertising was used even though these schools are members 
of the National Home Study Council whose standards provide that 
advertlsnig shall emphasize that the school offers training, not jobs 
or equipment. The council recently began to bestir itself about this 
proldem.but in the meuntime schools not wanting to get into the equip- 
nunt ad\ertising business feel they have to in order to compete. One 
major companv olTciing courses in this area Jias changed its advertis- 
ing over the past year to place greater stress on the training. Several 
months ago. their advertisement in a widch' selling magazine stresseil 
the acquisition of a color television set and that assembling it could 
open the door to a delightful hobby,''® Ueacting to advertisements such 
as these, the Congress mandated that schools wliose courses were ap- 
proved for veterans vocational training could not use advertising that 
stiressed the a vocational or hobby aspects of a course. 

The continuing need to attract students suggests that unless the ac- 
crediting conmiisbion or some other organization monitors school ad- 
vertising, exaggerations will continue. The competitive nature of big 
t^chool advertising can punish the lesponsible school, whose ads look 
pale beside those of their competitors. Any monitoring must recognize 
that many of the largest schools must advertise to stay in business, and 
advertising has to accentuate the positive if it is to achieve the desired 
effect. As one school representative said, ''we won't get many students 
if we only talk about the fact that they will snend 15 to 20 hours a 
week studying at the kitchen table while tneir friends arc out 
l)owling.'' 

RKTOXD roijcir.s 

Even public or nonprofit educational institutions generally charge 
money for their course offerings. School:? in any category ha\e to 
ilevelop a policy on what to do if the stuilciit docs not finish (he course. 
Proprietary schools, operating as busine.-.-t .s. nuist consid.er the cost 
cN'iiients of this deciMon peihaps diffciently than public institutions. 
That consideration niay result in a lihiial refund policy so that the 
.-cliool can emulate other businesses that boast of favorable refunds. 
Or the school may consider the costs of acquiring a student — generally 
invY $100— and decide thai at least some of this expense should be 
1/4)1 nc by the student. Some operators believe that there should be 
i^ouw. j>eruilty attached to early diopout if only to insure that the vacil- 
lating student gives careful thought to a decision to discontinue his 
studies. 



^ Readers Digest, October 1973. Aavertl^oinent fit -.'i.'-2.'iT. 
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lu'fiHuIIiiij!: iiiolu \ Ui (>t u(nM tiiiii to tlu> antount of IcbM/n^ rcniaiuinp: in 
tlu- oouiM* Ls a 1)1. utuc i>\' \ tVu M'luiols, .Most tVdiTally siri)|)()rteil 
.-'tutli'iit.-^ aru unrolK'd In .u rrt tlltotl m'1um*1.>. and .^'hool.-, ha\i» re- 

fund jHilicios ut Itust aft fu\ orabK* us those prescribed by their aeeredit- 
iiifr a.SsriK'iutions. The>e stantlards divide tViKi eoi»r.se into pcreentih; 
M*«i:iueut& and r('([uin' that pa\nient5 be nuule to the nt'Xt highest i>e^- 
inent. A typical >;ihool ict'und policy nii^^ht pio\ ide that a student who 
completes uiuler 10 peicent piUS for 10 percent, Uttuecn 10 pen.'eiit 
and '^7) }HM'ieut. couipletion he pays for 'iri percent, and between li5 pitr- 
oent ami 50 percent he is char^ijed for 50 percent of the cost. J\ fter 
completing half the course, the student is liable for the full price. This 
rule ib fairest to the studi'iit who is just below the division line — in the 
example, one \\ho has contpleted 0 percent, pereent, or 18 percent 
of the lonrsc It is Ica.st fair to the student who has just crossed the 
completion line — \u this case, one nho has finished 11, liG, or 51 percent 
of the course. 

For the student, a more ecpiitable alternative to the present refund 
accoidiitL: to proportion of course is to refund the exact cost of ios- 
sons iH^t used. Pro-rata refund has a number of attractions. It can 
ser\e as a check against the practice of enrolling students w ho cannot 
reaboiudily be expected to benefit; if they drop out early in the course, 
a pro-rata refund probably will cause the school to lose money. This 
can be a powerful incenti\e for the school to live up to its advertising 
about the course. Of course, permitting a student to treat his contract 
as continually subject to upudiation carries disadvantages for the 
.schools. Most of them umst spend money to attract students. Retaining 
a modest adniinistrati\ e fee permitted by VA regulations requiring 
pro-rata refund, often does not niake up the acquisition costs. Accred- 
iting,' I ()mmi>t>ion& uou uiixi* &i*hool& to pro\ide favorable refuud.-s tc; 
students who cannot continue because of illness, accident or death in 
the family. Pro-rata refund gives tliis consideration to all students, in- 
cluding those whose reasons for quitting may not justify it. The corn- 
niitti*i'\s ^upport of pio-rata ud'und ba.st'd on the need to gi\e stu- 
dents an opportuni(\ to e\alnate the tiaining oi (•dtu.ttion after they 
have had a eliance to expeiieuee it — boniething a eoijling off [)rliod 
does not pr()\ ide. We ieu)gni/-e. howe\ei', that moie Cijuity f(H the 
student is achieved at tho r^ost of less equity for the school. 

ffoun si udy schools can provide pro-rata n^ftuulft at los fhuiucial 
ri.sk than ean residence schools,^^ Correspondence education courses 
hn\e no fixed class si/.e. If one student cpiits, it iu\ohes nothing uioie 
than the loss of his futuie tuition, Residence schools will ha\e uu)re 
diflieulty. bince man\ of them ha\c a liuiited class si/.e. If the school 
is doing Well and filling all its scats for cache lass ( which is not always 
(he ea.se). the student wh*^ drops out shortly after the start of tiie 
course lea\us an empty seat. Another applicant, turned away because 
the class was full, uught have finished the course. The sauic problem 

' As uot.-^l ^Mrlicr. U'-.iaU^ not profit from onrolWn^' people ^vUo wUI soon drop 

i>ut. aiul -oim lu.ois ir> ]iar»Ur than otht'r> to insure that thi' sUuIent uiiderstancN what 
is nMiiiirc'il, ami that U k ui r<M-NoiiaM> hr 4>xp<'cte*l (0 finish. Is\en pro-rata reluml. which 
priu.Il/c>. I ho -ih*M»l for *lro|M»ut>. iruliuiin;i; tho>e ^vhlch resuU from canoes outside the 
s« h»jol V t'»nlrul. mil uti-ii-« 1 h.- an uit^v nipiilous hohool, KoHson.s up to the point In the 
«.>ur-o «!u»n* tho hool n..tk« - a pn»fit uui la* in«d(* espcdaii.v oa^^, >o that the sttidt'nt 
U c>ii»l»ieul,v ujufront<Ml ulih Uillmilt h-sous onlj after he ha^ im- sti-a a ious|iU»rahlo >»in: 
of iione.v. mlite*! (ouiiijl -Ion-. iUnl State Iken.sln;; a^'ume.s appear to bu the host 
safoK'mnU nk'aUisl IhU praet!e«> 
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is faml in nmny colK-irr ^^>ul.s^'^. 'I'lio ^oniniou solution tocluy is to 
skowtlu* tuition lm\Inrlil^ so tlKit it is corftly to drop out. 

A rofuiul policy that i.^ r(|uital)lo to the btudoul must still be fully 
eiifoiml to heen\Vtl\e. Kefunas bhouhl he autonuUio when the student 
fails to attend a eeiiain nniuher of elas^es or fails to submit a home 
studv lesion within a >peei(ied period. A fair poliey will do little <rood 
for niany students if the .^uiool only refunds the money when threat- 
ened with legal aetion. 

scnooi. roKi..\esKS 

As a Imsiness, a propiietury school runs the risk of going ooc of 
Imsine^.s, AVhen thi.s hai>pen>,' it ean canse one of the most serious 
student abuses. The .sihool should have a reser\e to enable it to service 
its ongoing eon:"bes. If it doi-s not, a decision to cease operations not 
oidv btops rceruitinir i>f uew .students, but ean stop the servicing of 
alread\ enrolled .>tudent.> and lesult in loss of their educational ivc- 
orils. in tlie ease of one ^e!iool alone, several million dolhu-s of un- 
ser\ iretl st udesit accounts w ere created by bankruptcy 

Indi\idnals closrK alinrd with the proprietary school industry 
told the .snbconnnittee staff that in their opinion the financial stability 
of .schools was a more ^eiious problem than many of those receivin.g 
irreater public attention. 

Part of the accrediting process is an examination of the balance 
sheet, lint a full accreditation review is scheduled only every 5 years, 
although the connais.sions .sometimes order a review for cause. Schools 
ha\c closed their dooi*^ with insuflicicnt funds to continue scrvicinjr 
students shoitly after the accrediting commission has reviewed and 
approved a recent balance sheet. This can happen when the schools 
student body decreases rapidly because of economic downturns in a 
particular industry. Changes 'have occurred in the period between 
preparation of tlic balance sheet and its linal presentation. 

The student uho is unhappy with the service he is getting at least 
has a lighting chance to obtain redress through compkints or refunds. 
But the student who is enrolled in a school that goes out of business 
has no chance at all, if the school has not provided a way to take care 
of him through continued ser\ icing of his lessons or a no-cost transfer 
to another school. There have been proposals to have the Federal 
Government insure the student against faihn-e of a school chissilicil 
as eligible fo: students receiving Government loans. This idea of 
making up the student's monetary loss (his time aiul study may be 
lost forever) is appealing, especially when many students assume that 
an eligible institutitm ha^ the .stauip of Government approval. It has 
the di.Nulvahtage of thio\\ing the loss resulting from inept or care- 
less management onto the Government. A suggestion offered by some 
is to u'lpiire schools (o submit a periodic cash flow statement, either 
to the accrediting associatitm or to a Govcrmnent agency. They con- 
tend that such a .statenu'ut would not entail extra work on the part of 
the school, since it should be keeping track of cash flow^ anyway. Fur- 
thor, it would provide a tiiuel\ indication of schools which might be 
getting into a position where they could not fulfdl their obligations to 
the students. We bcHe\e this idea is w^oithy of further exploration, 
especially if the Federal Go\ eminent is to assume responsibility for 

thou;*!! tlif iastituaoii had be<*n ottnblo to -4h uro a* vrcthtatioii. It was approved 
Uy tilt* Mato hoard ot mIuk;! .ii>i«ro\al. appro; inI foi .^trraii.^. aiul \uu\ parUclpat(Hl in the 
Ruarant<fd student loan proj^ranj .since 1007. ncarinj,'<. pp. V,, 4. 
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the Imiikiupta uf bJiuolb ilccMieil cligibK* to piiiticipati: in the Govern- 
iiient student loan program. 

nUNXIl^Al. AUKAS von COSi'VAXS 

TliVi fureiiuii.iT analuM.-j ha.-- pointeil to >a'\vi al a^pert.s of proprietary 
school opiirutions whTch can K'ail to abufce:: of btiulentij. The principal 
areas, as we see (hem, arc : 

J. Educational (juality: 

2. .Misleading udvertisinfi: or sales presentations; 

:i. Acceptance of students who reasonably v.anno(, be exjjected 
to benefit from the tvaininj^, even if the ad\ertising docs not 
mislead and the course is good : 

4. Kefund policies that are inequitable or reluctantly enforced; 
and 

r>. Inadequate fuiaucial reserves that could lead to school closure 
without any remedy for the students. 
Some of the internal corrections ha\e already been discussed; but 
then' aie al:30 bituatious und forces outbidc the school that can pi*o\ Ide 
safeguards against abuses. 

Safkccakds AoAixsT AnusKS 

Both parts of proprietary school operations — the educational and 
the bubincss — arc subject to various forms of checks. Some of these 
aiibe naturally from the schools or the marketplace; other occur as 
a result of governmental involvement. 

L Ai^iruVdatlon. — Most of the schools enrolling Government-sup- 
porUil studcntb arc accredited by one of the major proprietary school 
cU'cieditois. Although only a minority of schools aro acci edited, they 
«j:cni'rally are the largest schools. Consequently, a large majority of 
piopiielary \ocational school students attcuils accredited schools. 
A^aeditution of propiietary schools, as \\\{\\ universities, involves a 
li'Ui w by one's peers. A basic objective is the gradual upgrading of 
in.-tllutioub engaged in edui ation. Because the Federal Go\ernment is 
I'lijiiined fiom invoh ing itself in judgments about the qiiality of edu- 
lalion. it has udlcd hea\il3' on the accrediting cOiiiUii.'-sions of (he 
liiajui piopi lc(ar> bihooi associatioub in making eligibility judgmcuti:. 

A - pieseidly const ltu(ed, these coinmi^sions are part of tha associa- 
(Iuii> ]>!ojuoting proptictarv education bi:t act i!ide]jeiideutly in pa>s- 
ii.ii jtidgiiient on uuuiijer schools. T1k'\ ha\e beeii cliallenged on the 
<iH>.tiiiU tliat thc;v aie nt>l sulli* iently di^IntercMeil. ICIlorts to insulate 
thiiti fiom the parent asrueiation. whiih essi'iit ially piomotes (he 
indn-( I V. allegidly ha\e n(>( ie^,ul(ed In enough dls(anee. Their ability 
tu 1 i ipllne i>r ejei t .ueuiber .'-chools and to move quickly is con- 
,-'(i.Miud b\ llnani'ial liuiitat ion.s and e.\pobure to legal action. Schools 
h.iu. brought suit /ailuie (<> (jbtaiu aci icditation. or subse(|uent 

xWr,, ^ 1 vdl(a(ioiuelu'cll\el,\ b.ured (hem from participat iiig in Federal 
pii»^i.nu-. Kach time aceredi(a(Ion is deniid or widulrawn. actual or 
pottiiilal fi*es to hup[)0it (he aci*rediting eomuii.^sioir.^ work arc lost. 
l)e-j>i(e (he>c and otlu r Ihiiitations. acciedlt ing agencies bCim the most 
pj,i tiv cd lueihani^m today for ascertaining whcthei the education and 
I raining being sold by proprietar}'' schools is sound. 



UoMTium'iit ivhamv on am'iililaliuii, Ihawmm'. ha.^ rx(*»n(lo<l well 
Ih'\oiu1(1u» aiva of L-duratioiuiKiuallt \ . Thr a^v mhIIiul- have iy-lH)inIojl 
luVohiplainU^ i'roui tuni'innioht agi in \v> U'tranlin^ <ulu'rli^iuir, busi- 
!u«>b prariu-i*.-. irfuiKl.^. ami uIIkt allotruvl w r()n*:Ji)in<j:. FicMii (he 
an-uuiits ill iho hi'ailnir>. (hrli Mjoijoiat itni ha.^ ba-ii OM'oUcnt. 

A retail' I'xaiiiiiiaiion of ihi' oumt>hriii( Hhv> of the National Home Stiuly 
roum il ii vealnl (hat nnu->iiloiahh' i lliM t ua.s mavle to !j:i\e (he .suulont 
(he heiU'iil of (ill- ^hiuU. While (he\ ha\e eoopenUod, and state that 
(lii'V ik'^ui* lo I'oiilintU' iloln^ m), tho ai'« n ilil inijj abroeia(ions also say 
ll»;i( llii^v are v.ui Uo\einnieiit legulaloiv a^^'neiei>, and .';!;ouKl no( he 
Ut^eil as siu-h. 

The he«ul oi" one aiCHH!i(ing as.^oilalion ciHu-rded in thi' liearin^xs 
(hat avimruadiHi ah>ni* ua^ in.^ullii iunt a.^ a i'eirnla(oi \ control on t!ie 
M'hool.-.*^ Wr lu'lieu' \iv i;> riirht. Aeuvdltinir (eaiii>. .M>nie of whose 
nieuibi*i> niu-i luMliaun fioin llu* iiidufed} in oi uiT (o oh(ain exiu rtl.-e, 
van li\ to In* to(all\ obje*'ti\L\ bnt can hanlly a\oiil an empathy bascil 
Oil i*onina>n pn^hicnt.'-. Connnih>ion.^ \\hiih throu out too many 
^\liool^ — and aM'iedj(in<i commi.'->ions do di.siccitvlit nii inln rs as well 

refn.-r lo a\\«nd initial acen'ditatit>n — lo.-e the dnes iv\cnue neees- 
xir\ til .-u-tain thcnL^chei?. ]n i>oine casc.^, thi\ ah^j cnIjo.m* thcni.^clves 
to pn^ti.u ted and i*.\ln*n.^i\ e liti<ration. There are otlu'r drawback.^ l^nt 
accreditation \\j11 tontiniie to plax ji nnijor role, siniply because a 
really ell'ectivo alternative has yet to he proposed. 

In'theu ciloit.^ ti> inipro\i* the olleet i\ encs> and imaixeof projn iotarv 
i-ducatiou, editing a^icncie.^ .should empliasi/.e the n'ciui(nient of 
Muilcn(^ likcU (o hencht from the (rainin*:. This elVort ^houhl include 
peiit^he ie\ieu of .school ad u*rl iv^iiii:. The eonnnishion'.s examining 
teanis .should \erif\, dniing the accrediting examination, that the 
.schotil ir^ ta) eneoura;xing the .sale^ repieseutatnes to enroll only 
.s'tmIent.-> who ha\e a rea.sunahle likelihooil of t'ompleting the lourse; 
aitd (h) nu^nitorini^ tarly le.s.sons clo.^cl\ to iileutify students with a 
low potential for pro«j:re-:rf. 

Tiaditi()nall\. mo.st proprietary school-. ha\e been billing to accept 
for trainin«i .st uilent.^ who.se a^ aiiemic ba^ K,-» ma\ not ha\i pi r- 
mitted tliem to entei other educational institutions. (lirin.ir students 
a chance to prove theni.sehes ami ai?bUniin<: that mo.st people i an be 
traineil llnd.s it.s eiamteipait eU'wheie in the inciea.sin^ u>e of open 
eniolhmnt-. When hohliui: out opportunity for .^elf-iinpro\enient. 
lioue\ei» the .schools .shoidd endeuMU* to a.ssure thenihehes that the 
pio.sped can a-tually use that opportunit\, Preilictin^ how well a 
.-ludeiil will do \y not an exact science, bnt there are helpful indica- 
tors, in * aM\s of doubt, the pr<Jhi)ectiM* .stmlent shouhl not be left with 
the illu-'on that he will ha\e no dillicultu Tlie ran^re in couipletion 
-tati>t»«^ aiiU)niZ .schools ntl'erin*: similar tiaininir .shows that .schools 
can fmi« lion uliile lefiainin*: from e!irollin<r large nniiibersof peoi)le 
unlikely to benelit, 

'I'lie j*areiit I'ouncd.s anil a.s.sut iation.s of the acereditinur coiu^id.-.sions 
aie co!i4frned about .shool faihne.sthat lea\e stmlent.s M landed sonu - 
wheie aIon«r the educational proce.s-. We sniriTe.^t they explore the 
feasililbiN of Uioie timely monitoiiui: of th^»ir members linaneial 
re-om<i-. Tlie linan( i,d .status of man\ .^i boots poses no problem and 
.shouhl tei|ulre little additional eH'ort. r>ut ^(jme of (he schi^olo .should 

*' IWiVkhii^. \ \* 171. l^t. 
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be checked more ufd n than at uxaniliijitiou \ ibits, O.ic lucthod 

proposeil to the stall*, oireied heru nb a pobbible point of tlibcnssion, is 
periodic snbniissiou of cash How statements. 

'1 State //<:■6/^svXv.— Nationally, this is probably the most nnder- 
utilizod i^afi'iriKird. There arc nutable u\eeptions. Sexural States liavc 
been cited, in the hearings anil pri\atel> to the subionnuittec statV, as 
having good liivnbing hiub that also an* infoneil, Unfurtunately, the 
eil'ects of good State laws may never extend beyond the pages of 
statute books beranse enforeeniunt is weak or nonexistent, A significant 
number of States have no laws at alL Othcio have licensing laws of 
minimal eiVect in protecting students through ascertaining that a 
srhool is competent to instruct him. The o\erall wi.akness in State 
licensinjr is the more disappointing because the States have greater 
power in this field than accreditors, Federal regulatory agencies, or 
Federal funding agencies. 

From the Federal viewpoint, edncatiou is principally a State 
responsibility. Federal agencie.^ do not make judgments un educational 
(dl(;eliven( ss. The Vet( runs' Adnuuibtratiun, for exauiple, determines 
whiHi vocational courses may enroll veteran^ throngh approval uiren- 
< ICS in each State. Over J?10 million of Federal munev ib expended each 
y'^^nr to fund State agencies but the Veterans Ailniinibtratiou has no 
eliertive control over them, nor has it prescribed standards for the 
States to follow. The appr(j\ai agcncicb' perfornuuiee, as might be 
expeeted, varies from State to State. 

During the hearings, several uitnes.sv'S dibcussed the triauirular 
<*ontrol system of accreditation. State lii cubare and Feileral eligibility 
standards. This is a n.-eful Loncei>t, with each part of (Ik; triumvirate 
responsible for what it can do best. In States lliat ha\e no licensing 
laws, one leg of tliis overbight tripod ib mit-biug. A model law has been 
proposed that wotdd enforce a mininnuu tiuebhokl of acceptability for 
proprietary schools seeking to ojjerate uilhin a State. The rate of 
euju-tuient of this model legislation hab been disapjxnutin^dy slow 
We \;onld urge ail States that have not done bO to adopt either tlie 
provisions of (he model licensing law or alti'rnati\ es (hev deem more 
appropriate 'I lie ad*)p(ion of elbrtive legiblatiun, of course, must be 
acco»iip:uued by an elVecti\e s\.stem for adminibtration and enforce- 
menl. rhe snbconnnitiec learned of abiiseb in be\ eial States that would 
never have occurred luul existing t^tate lans been enforced. 

A variation of State licen.MUe reiiniiviuents was discussed at some 
k;ngth 111 the hearings.'^^ :\Ir. Joseph A Clark, representing the 
jNational Axociation of State Adminibtrator.s and Supervistus of 
I riv:tre >chof>ls. ib abo a commibMoiier of (he Indiana State loricate 
School ArcredKnig (\)mmi.-,Mon. lie (!e>cribed the s\stem in his State 
as foniulec on State approval. The etlect of this approval seemed very 
umrl, Ike that ot arcivditatioiK although the acueiliting agencies saV 
that- the term by defnutiou means pe(»r review and not (lovernmcnt 
M-rutinv. (Peer review is still attainable, houe\er, biiice the State can 
recruit team members Jroni the proprietary school indn«<ry) The 
Imliana approva iiivohes inspections midei^ State auspices. Schools 
that are ap proved are permitted to use in their literatui-c and advertis- 
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iiiif a ?oal iiulii'atinir that iUv\ lia\i' .s»ti>fK'il tbo nMiuiivinents of tlio 
State of Imliana. In Mil^purt uf i\i\>> ajipnAal projrram. tho State of 
Jiuliaiia will not I'nfonv pnjjHiotan ochioa(i(jn contrads with an 
Indiana resilient if thi* ,si*huul has n()t been approved by the State 
n^roncv. 

As (loM'ribeil bj Mr. ClaiK. thi> pio^riani represents vii^orons State 
action. lUit uhi'n State eunK>e appro\al inibnles a jnd^rnieiit abont 
educational (pialit\* it raiMS a baMc (piestion about the nsefuhiess of 
accreditation. Mi . (Mark snb.si i ibcd to tbi* loiiceptof the thrce-pron^red 
.sustein of >afe^Miai d.s. Incbuliu*; accreditation. Acceptini; State ap- 
pro\al as ecpiiudcnt tu accreditation, however, is considered by some 
as a thivat to the cxi.stencc (^f accreditini: agencies. Perhaps accredita- 
tion can be .Mdd on the ihiSMc function of peer review and continued 
npi^railintr: but a llnancialh prr.Nsed school niiirht decide not to join 
an assoi iation that recjulies it to pa\ dues when the State will certify 
its ednrati(aial worthiness at no cost. Further, the use of the State 
appiiual ( iiibh'Ui Uii^ht bi'oin ecjuivalent to accredited status in the 
eves o f many purchasers, 

* Piopt^sals fur siinilai Statu \ vi ideation of course quality for Federal 
eligibility purposes have been niade b\ a number (jf peoide interested 
in pioprie(ai> eduiaticui, 'JMiisicndd be ai'compli.^hed legi.->latively for 
tlie iruaiante'cd ^t^^dcnt loan program by expanding the so-called 
iroii'dale antendnient (or exemption, as muuu school ad\(H'ateS would 
term it) >o inchule proprietur\ hilujoU At i>re>ent. a State can certify 
public \oiational eilucational in.stitutions a.-, eligible for guaranteed 
htudent loans after ha\ing had their .sy>tems approved by the Ollice 
tt{ Kilucation. Eight States arc dcang so. ProprietarN schools, how- 
cAer. uuKst be aci i edited by a nationally recogui;^ed agency. 

Federal ncceptauce of State certification of proprietary schools 
might ilimini.^li the piesent tendency of mo.st large schools to seek 
accKHlitatlcui. AiguUient.-. lan be made in fa\or of this* of course. One 
of the m(^>t cogent is that an in.^titntic^n slundd not be foreed to join 
a \<duntaiy pii\ate a.^Mn iaticui to bei c^ue eligible for federally sup- 
poited students. The alternative (^f State appro\ak hcjuever. Uiight 
hail to a>-u-Mnenl> of (pialit\ being made on hnal .standaid?^. not 
national I*ii.-<nt ac*jedit(us nai>t (operate Oij a nati(Uud or 

regional bar.i-. ('i'he Xeu Vcu'k lioard of Regents. MUui'tiiues cited as 
an e.M eption. .'-at i-ile-v tlu* iigioiial rujuiii'ment of opeiating in at least 
three Stales.) 

Anutlier diliiiultx nught arl.v if State approxal wen considered 
equivalent to ai ( i editaticai b\ the (Xliti of Kilucatiou. If the Stales 
established ( ertifuaticm agem ies in the >ame pattern as they ha\e 
pa^-lMl lilVi'tivi' liiiiiring law>. perhapr. half w(udd maki- a rclativid\ 
>eruais cdoit to qualify pr(quictai> ^chools. Should the schools in 
these States cliOOfce to h a\ t the acn editing associations, the remaining 
schools might be too few to make a national association \iable. This, 
in tuin. W(udd call for Federal detei mination of eonrse (piality. with 
its objectionable c()n>eipiences. or for suL^ldy of accrediting 
organizations. 

3. 7*he Vcti runs' Adinbust ration. — 'J'he Veterans' Administration 
is a prime contributor to the propiictary school industr>. Over $300 
million a u*ar in Federal benefits is paid to students attending proprie- 
tary vocational institutions. 'J'he 10 schools with the largest number 
of veterans enrolled are all proprietary institutions; home study 
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i?c!i(H)Ls have lai^io VA (nu(\v^\ lUiDllininto, Iiiihuliii^r luilitan lur- 
.sj^.uiu'l uti artl\i* ilut \. SoiiU' lai<^r Ikuiu* .^tuil\ iu.Miititu»ns n'lKiit that 
VA supporteil .^tudint.s ii»ii.stltnt(» a.s liiirh a,s Ui) of tluir .stu- 

(U iit \tin\y This ib ait ou t ih'iK inh iut' oil oiU' t\ |k* of .shuU'nt. I'aiisi'd 
in l»ait h\ (liii'i tihir n* luitin*: i*lVort> t(*ua!ihs \i«{i'rari.^. A»l\rrti.^in«j: 
anil >aii'.s contarl.^ oftm I'lnliha.sl/.o M ti iaa i li^iihllit \ , biiuv bi'iK'fir 
a\a!hib!IIty can bo umiI to iii'^ato thi* ionaiioii ai pniunt, "1 can't 
alFtUil it/* {TUi* VA i)a\i5 JH) juTniit of tlu* rost oL' oorrispoinhMuv 
ci»iu>v'r!. aiul M)nu' xctiaan.s v.wn obtain ^itiuiantml ^tuih'iil loanii in 
a(Ulitiun to tins paNimnt.) Man\ hools that au' in>i ikpimKiit on 
\(.ti ianh to this nnhi'alth^\ dcgivc btill llnd that thi* \rti'ian popuhition 
iiialvi'o the ililb-rc Hi f bclwuon i?ui'iv>ofnl ol»eiation ami I'aibne, Tlie 
phiUM* "ai)i>ro\oil fi>i MtL'iaa.V* i.siiuriall\ iniiiortant to many pro- 
pi Iota: V unatlonal m hool.^. Ucvoratlon of VA appro\al l aii ouim» a 
si hiH>l toih»M* — ami ch)M* \ \ (juicklv. CoaM'ijui'ntl\ . i oijuiii'niont.s of 
ihi- \Vli'ian.V A(bninistialion can nifbicna* a Im^e ^udion of tlie 
proprietary school industry. 

VA has left untouclu'il much of tho potciitial for po>iti\e influcniv 
on thi' imhii>ti\. ho\\c\rr. The VA lia^ lavn opi'ratin<r through M re- 
•jfioual oHiii'.'> which liamlh- local i'i»niph;inti5 : theie is noeent:al elear- 
iuirhouM. Coii.M iiU 'Utly. information nreheil b\ a VA oliiio that eouhl 
be impoitant to otle.r Fiilirial a<^i*neli'i5 oftm uuiiiot be ^haied with 
thi la bi'eauM* it h not a\ailable at VA huuhjuartei'S. At lM•^^. the State 
ai»p.o\al aixeutiis fundeil b> the VA aic a enmbcr.^onic mechanism 
for a i*o!u'i*rteil approach to .stmlcnt pioteition. The extent of their 
compilation ile|n'mlb on the State a<fciu> ami llu?re mv no reqiiiri'il 
MaiithmU that tin} mUbt follow. Cabcs arc leporteil wheic the State 
api»io\al a«rencii'» ilo not bliaic inforuiation with their sister a<xencies 
ie.sp(»nsll»li' for proprietary eihication in the State. And despite the 
irieat nuinberb of \eterans who lia\e bei n supported In the VA, the 
a'^iiay has riinaikably little knowlul*:e about the eneet i\ encNS of 
xaiioiis t}pf.s of education and training fundeil by benefits they 
provide. 

A> a fuinling agencu the .^ucce>s of the Veterans' Administration s 
bmi tlt^ (li\ ibli»n is meaMired popuhirly by the nmnla i of veterans 
a\ ailing thim.n lves of educational bi ncfitb. l^ii ssuu- ti* iiaacabe the 
number of beneficial ies it> e\i'r piVbcnt and leadb to an attitude that 
nothing slamhl la* ilom* to close oil' the Mti iaii's options. The result is 
that the VA has not aiteil aggri'Ssi\eh in va^v:? whcie tliebtmlent is- 
sentially is ilefraiuling the GoMiniuint. For ixample. the si a IV was 
t(dd at .^tmh'nt^> who iniolhd in i'onininntt\ colh'iTi'S In th.elr ln>me 
t(»WiK^. with low tuition firs in man\ lare.^. and eidleited iiionthh 
stipi litis without botbi iing to attend i hibbis. Aeeordlng to a fonnei 
VA i nipK»\ee. \i ti lans uadd clear .$700 in one .semester b\ doing thi.s. 
Tn piofnictaiy \oc;itional ciluiatlon. \eteian.s for bears ha\e been piii- 
ch»Ksing coloi' teh\ision .M'ts from home .stiiil\ i'oni*seb teaching tele- 
\ ;>ion i'»pair. It is tme that tlu' bet is iHit fni nibbed until the course is 
lU'aih coiiipleti ik .m) the \i ti lan doibobtaiii the \n nefit of the training, 
iiut iii far too man\ ca.-cs, thi* \eteran b c.\i.^llng educational attain- 
ments make it highly improbable that he aetually intcndb to Ube this 
skill to earn mone\. Aihcrti.^emeiit:^ foi thcbe couibcs ha\e often 
stu^n d the cfpiipmcnt that ib fnini.shed lathcr than the training that 
is oflered. 
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R,.,iuiivni.-nls f..r >!.f.-u:.r.nnir tli.> taXi.uy.M S .lolbir . 
onin.. lK..,<.ii.s iKivo ircu-ially l.o.-n in.l.os.-.l Imn. c.ul.u .j lie \ - am. 
Aclinh.ivtration. In l-.?-. ( '.H,.irm--s (..stnl.li>iio.l ••.".-.Mitialh 1>'<'-'; ; " 
fnml iH.linc-.- for vct.-nM.s (M.n.ll.-d in u,nu> s( n(ly rc.u.-.-s :nul ].. m uU d 
that llonu. ^tl;.^v .-on.-;, .-..ntracm wonl.l nol l)c.onu> o h-clivo "» '•>^'> 
aiUnn<".l bv tlu-'M-CMan l.uyoi-Mft.ra l()..lav .•o-.l.n^ I l"-'-';'!' ".!'' ' f 

hani-c(l V.V al)l>i()val for coni-s.-s wlio^o advcrlMni,' ' \';'f^. 
u.linuu u'! ..n".H:.<.onal or rcrroational ll.on.o., and provu od tl.at 
(.nrollnu-nt w-uld not lu- ai)i)rovcd in any i)r()i)ru>lary school (-oni^t 
\vhi."h nioro than S5 ju-nVnl of tho olifrihlo •'^flV'^''^'!;- ' ! Tv 
l.v tho VA. The act aLo folK.^od Iho load of the Stale of >l'"''f " '\ > 
oulHuii for d.Mnonstral.-(l .-..•.i„.r.-,>nt i)lac(MmM.t of " ^ ^'^ 

pn.vi.Hn.' \...-a!ional trainin-. I'nhlu- Law IM-.OS Inrll or dn t K 
A,h; i n sfrator n..t t,, ;M>l•^>v^ tlu-Mnoll.juM.t of any ol.iid.lo 
n.^■.■o..r^oollorodl.vanin.titntion^vhioh nl ilm-s o|TOno(n.sV dm],! . 
„r".ui-loa.lin- a.l vorl iMn- salos or onrollniont l)ra. t u ori of any 1 y po. 1» 
a ,nL'V...-ir.lo,onnination. iho Adn.inislrator ; nvo od to uhl.x^^ 
•hcroTM.proi.rialo. tho .orvicos of Iho fnnlitios of tho Lodoral irade 
\ , i.iHs on. Tlio Ad.nini.lrator is also .liroolod to sook o ach.o o 
naxinunn iVasil.lo ollVdivo ooonlinalion and .ntorrolationMni. of tl.o 
servioo. a.non.ir all K o.loral pro.irran.s and 

and M-ok to achiovo tho niaxiiniiin coordination ol Iho.so inopanis and 
tho^ocarriodont hvtho VotoraiisAdiinni.sdalion. . 

f it^ orosoini: provisions arc pminptly and ^l'^ 
cousistont withtlu^oiiirivsMoiialiiilont «olHdion^^ 
can ho ina<Io. In addition, tho coiiiiiiittoe holiovos thoro aio so\ oial a(l( i 
S ,al actions tho VA coiil.l tako to safopiard Goveriiinont ,noiie>s. 
Ki" t VA should rodosi-ii tho honofits form to iiiako it inoro. obvious 
to the si<r„or that tl.o VA pays for vocational trainiiiir only xvlion tho 

on Ti s a vocational octive. Tn our opinion, 'l'^/"''"'-: 
o ratio ononirh in this rojrard. and the start has onn.nntorod sp o lal 
o l orwiso lioiiost individuals who took coiirsos for ron-oational pni - 
po OS i tho boliof that thov ^voro entitlod to nso all of tlioir VA bo.io- 
V r loi l.tcllv thoro aiv votoraiis who are willinir to put tlioir naiiio 

:. f ! statc'nont. aiul it may bo dillionlt to provo that tlu>>- do so 
williii.dv. ITowovcr. cuipliasis on tho foriii wonld at bast detor tlioso 
individnals who prosonllv boliovo tlioy are doin- not 11111- wronjr 1^ 
siiruiiiir np for trainin- «itli no intention of -ainiii}: an employ n.ci.t 

'''"Socoii.l. the VA could i-emody the croat jraps in its knowlodire about 
propriotarv schools, and how veterans can obtain the 'rj] 
of t heir bonolit d./dar. To date, the VA has paid beiiodts to millions 
of veterans for vocational training, but it lias conducted no siirvoys. 110 
followiip studios, and is unable to fiirni-h pro.si)eetive stndeti s wi 1 
roliablo .lata ba>ed on the exi)erionce of their prodoeossors. lu> « b- 
conimittoo found this to show an air.a/.mi: lack of ooncerii.'' At the 
hoariiiirs. VA said that it now has a loii<ritii.tiiiaI study niiderway. 

• 11. irln-^^. I'lK 
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n IS frnidfyni^? to sec (lint soinothiny i^, I'mallv beiii-r doiio. Bn(. it is 
(lis .nl.iny ihat iifler ycM.s. of VA fmuliiig, tl.V li.^L followMm st.uly 
had to I)c doiio bv the General Acconiitiiig Ollicc :iL the belicsL of (lie 
heiiiite \cter:ms Ainm^ Coininittoc.^" Tim agency itself should have 
made sneh a study long ago. 

Third (ho VA shonkI make givaler use of it.s know lodge about piob- 

shoiild bo fonvardod to the VA Bonclits Olliee in AVashington, D.C., 
fco that V As knowledge ean become government kno\vled'n> 

I'onrtiK btate agency performance, needs to be upgraded bv the 
piibiioa ion of ^■tandal•ds and tluough n.onitoring the VA. The siib- 
ccnunittee was encouraged to learn that the VA has formed lield Imius 
o increase its capability for agency validation of school adhe.v.nce 
to \ A reqinrenients.'- Additional ellbrfs are needed to inc,x,.;,se the 
HI uivonefe- ol blate ageiicu-, however, .since (hey are the first line of 
defense against unfair treat luent of .students 

lM>!ie.^,f fT.,''-^'-^'''"'"''''''" "'^^,^''"'*^'^' J-^<'"C--'tio.i is the second major 
1 I. lual funding agency with the potential of upgrading the proprie- 
ta.^- school indust ry. Government student loan progranPs have lo ned 

ul.r/l^' ! ?,'7- f ^ Commissioner of Education determines 
X hWh. I pniprietary school accrediting as- ' -tions will be reco-niimi. 
Accivditation. m (urn is (he basis for enrollii.^ -tudeiKs with Govern- 
. en loans aiul can al.so bo the sole dctenuin nt for veteran .stude t 
Hig bility (hrough approval by the VA-funded State agencies-" 
of .Mn^'Irlnn"!''"' Ptiidont loan program presently is (he major Odice 
of Ldurnt on conduit for F.^leral monevs reaching proprie(ar schools 

oppoitnnit\ grant will see increasing ii<;e in proprietary educa(ion in 
cOHUiig yeai-s. The Oirice of Educadon has t Jo functioiis with ivspoo 
to adiniiiistering these loans and grant program.«. Fir.<(. if determ ncs 

Si i I I ' TV"'' P'•"^f•"'"• ineliidinii determining 

whi. l s. h.)oIs, aii end money I., .studeiKs. with an intere.<t .subsidy and 
con, plete backing i,v (ho Fedora! Government, and (.-.ko (he iv.s '^^^^^^^^ 
lMli(\ of col 00(11,- from the .'=t,idei,t when a lender reports a default 
a»<l IS paid i,ack l,y (ho (.overnmoi.(. Wo lind (be Ollioe of Edmadoi, 
has been laggard in bo(l, of these area.s. 

In Its- iv<po„sibili(y for de(er,ninii,g which ii,stit,itio„s midit on,oll 
• Inw.'?'/''"" 1 s>>|.p... (o.I .MudciKs. (1,0 Ollioe of Kd .■..,( ion has relied 
.ilino^t (o,ally on schools a.vrodite.l by national as.sooiations that the 
( on,,.,issiouer lias ■...■ognixod.;--' In mal:ing his do(ermi„a( ion. ho is as- 
t'i ri V* 'mm yr"'-' • Ac rcditadon and Ti,.>.ti(u(ionaI 

■n r • . -of ' ;>."'">',f' always had the option to revoke the 
.ip|>n>ui^)f a nationally recognized accrediting agency or associa- 

« <;. ii,.ra, .\fc-.iiinllim Ofliro report It lll«-o Mar ->-> lOTo . -Mn,, y,.,^ v , „ 
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fion. In fad, in (he piopridarv stIiooI nica, OE lias ico(mi(1>' snb- 
icdcd Ihc nulional rissociulicuis to almost contmnons iv\mcu-. In the 
Inst few venrs, i>n)i)ne(:ir\ bi'hool :us're(litin<r ;isson:i(ions nsnully linve 
not iKH'n'aPl)' *vrd for (he -l-veMr period nntliori/.ed. Most were eoiuh- 
tionnllv ivvotrni/yd ^nl)j^^( to review (o a year or two later. Jmi 
ivhaii'V on (he \nnM^v («> make meaiiinLdess (he adions of lyeojrni/.ed 
Uivreililmjr auvneicjs and a>>ociatioius has si^veiv linii(a(it»ns. DropiMiii:' 
(lu. ;,(vmli(in<r n^soi-i:i(i()n fioin the list (leprives everv incinher (>r i(s 
a<vivdi(in*' stains al a sinirle stroke. Siii^e aei-mlitin<r is Imked s(> di- 
nvtlv to VA and OK luMielits, this \\onKl olnionsly work meiinitie^ 
to nianv mcinijer s.'liools (hat have done nohuni: ^y|■on^^ II the 
a^soonition ivfn.ed toi-oniply with OK*s demands, a snhsdtiKe would 
ha\e (o ho foniiil. AVerc (ho (loviMniiuMit (o approvo .m-IiooIs itsolL the 
cstiniMtcd ro^t would he in the tons of millions of dollars. 

OK had inhoivnt anthoiity. as a I'lindinjr a<roney. to write roirn- 
lations l\n- schools .M-ekinu (o enndl loan-snppoi(ed sduiciits, >ew 
aiithoritv was jrranled leirislatlwly in 1J>?J. It <rayo the Oiliee ol 
Kdnration the power to limit, sn^pen(l or termmato a sehool .s 
participation in the ^runmntoeil student loan proirrani.*^ This olhMvd 
a wa V out of tho Ollitv of Edui-at icniV irdeinina. OK could act a<rainst a 
Mip»-lc .s'hool to renio\c ils eliirihility without havinir (o demand (hat 
tlio"accreditiiiir a->oci..iion disict rcdit the inMitntion. This is a specd- 
i(M- way of haiidlin*^ problems, .^iih c disaccredita(i(ui may involve issues 
other than t h*»>c of -oncem to t he Oilice of Eduoat ion. ]\ro<t nut horit les 
at the hearinirssaid accredit imr and eliixihility were not synonymous— 
there could" he acvrediled schools tlrnt did not meet elijrihilitv 
standards alon<r with eliirihle .-vlicjols that mi^dit not meet accredi- 
tation standards, Eliuihilitv reirnlatimis oflVrcd a way to reduce the 
exclusive ndiauce on acered'itation and (o police the actions of '^cliools 
in a more direet nnd timely fa.<;hion. 

The aiithoritv could n(»t he eNercised until re<ridations lor its use 
were de\elopeik On Octoher 17. 1074. the Oilice of Education inib- 
lished it< proposed re<inlat ions f(n* schools oireiin*^ vocational train- 
iiiir.*-* Amoiijr other letpiireineiits, the rej:idations called for place- 
incnt <Iata. to shcuv the school was s'lCivedin*^ in training' people for 
jobs, and for an equitable lefni.d bolicw The rule iiieels one persis(eiit 
chaiire of the pronrietarv scIkh)! industr\ the (Government has a 
doiiliii. standard, fmcinjr a mvriad of rules ami ivirnlaticms on |>io- 
lu'ietarv .-chooLs but allJiuiii^j: their pid)!k- couipetitois. notably com- 
imiuitv eolle-i-s. to operate as (hey pleasetk The proposed OE ivirnla- 
tioiH will alleet all ^ch()ols eiiiollni:: loan-.<iipported stnilent< 

For some time the Oilice of Education has heeii subjected (o (|ues- 
tioninir from a ni'.nil>cr of eoiuriessional louiiuittees ahont their delay 
to use^his much needed cou*rVesMoiial <rraiit of authority. We a<rree 
with oihercoiisrrcs.sional crit ics that the plea thai they wore (loin*,' other 
tiling is hardlv an a* oeptahle e.v um-. OE has a responsibility to look 
after the Federal fuiuls beiiiir spent niuler the jrnaraiiteod student 
k)aii pro'Mam. Tliev were <ri.cii eoii«riession^i authority to write eli<ri- 
hilitv ro^MilatioiLs so that tlie\ could better dischar^H^ this respoiisi- 
hility. So Song as OE operates without such re<,nilations. federal 

t^Tho in^lior iMucition Aiiuwlmonts of 1972. 20 C.S.C. 5ec. 1087- (a). (Knacted 
Juiu* J.X 1972.) 

Rit. :j71si. Oit. i7. lo*^. 
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nionoys niv no( hoini: spent as olleotivclv as tlu'v louiu, Consi(I(M-in<r 
the Injrli (lofa\il( rate in (he stiulent h)a"n pro^rrani, some of it oc(\'i^ 
^lonerl by abrupt school eloMire^, iiiiivaueratie delav ha^ poshiblv cost 
the l'e(hM-al Govenunent a aroat deal o( monev. the nioi^t favorable 
interpretation of this experience i.s that it niay'lm\e brou<^lit home to 
the ( Mhce of lulucation the extent and iniportauee of tlieiV obli^rjition 
m thi< Held and that they will di.sehari^e it more expeditiouslvln the 
lutiire, I .7 

Dnrinrr the 2 year period when no retrulations had been issued, OE 
called for additional authtnity to limit, suspend, or terminate institu- 
tions parti. ipadnir m programs other than <ruaraiitecd student loan 
(liasu. ojhjcational opportunity ^rrants. etc.), Althoudi this may seem 
Ihce takniir :i second helpniir before e\en startinjr on the lirst. criteria 
tor thoM' r)H,or pro<rram.^ should be de\ eloped expeditiously, either bv 
the ()lli(v nf Kdncation or the appropriate eonmiittees of Con<M-ess. The 
loan proirrauH r-.m^ed student aupiisition ellorts to hv directed toward 
iiidivirluak who suddenly became likelv prospects because thev could 
iret the money. Inereasetl use of giants will enfraiK'hise another ^roup 
ol new rn^iumrv^, Tiotection of the Federal dollar is oven more neces- 
sary hejv. i bom. eliod)le for grants are expected to ha\e less consumer 
<opln<tiraM(,n nliout education. Further, there is no requirement to pay 
ihe moui'y back— a strong sales point for those who niiirht seek out 
grantees to !n form them of their op[iortui.it v and ^Uiriro>t wa vs of usin<^ 
it h\plon:^tTf,n of low income gnmps eliiril'le for Federal aid is a coii^ 
stant lemptation. as shown bv the reeeiit st'andals in FITA-insured 
hnn^mir. federal eligibility standaids and the power lo enforce them 
r-an he'p avoul repeating past mistakes made in etuially well-inteii- 
iioPied proiri ams, 

A -Vf ond )rca where OF has been found wantinir is in the fmanoia] 
admini^tra 'm of the guaranteed student loan program. There are 
remarkable gap« m the Ollice of Fducation s knou ledge about this pro- 
gn-am. Some lenders ba\r an exceptionally high default rate, but OF 
(loe^ imf include this data in its reports, Witnes>es were unable to tell 
the -•iibronmuttee the percentaire of monev going to proprietarv school 
sttident^ and how their default rate compared with the overall rate, 
even MioMirh propiietary schools were the announced hubject of the 
hoanngs.'- 'Ihe most recent GAO audit of this fund disclosed a large 
number of detects in i)n)grain administrati<jn, in OK knowledire 
aboin tlie piograni and in its collection elfoits'^ Other committees Tii 
the (\>ngre«-'s nre also looking at the administration of this proirram 
and the -omniitfee adds its support to their calls for immediate action 
by t he Ollice of Fducation to >et it ricriit. Special ellorts >lu)nld be made 
to nioni(f)r the aetivitii's of si'hool lemkMs, who oli'er a course and 
Iman.-inir for it at the same time. The reluctance of banks to partici- 
pate in the program may ju.-^tify the schools acting as li'uders (thouoh 
only a wr 11 financed school iwn do so), but the ile.sire to hA\ the coui>e 
can mlluenee the appraisil of whether the loan will be rei)aid. Some 
leiifler M'hools have low default rati'S, others do not. T!ie inherent con- 
flict calls for close scrutiny bv the (ioxernnient, which <aiarantees 
repays. ent, 

iiM >nt<iit"iitx of .stu*!i.ui Loan In^iirane4* I uiid. l iscal Year i'»7;;. 
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Tho Oaii'o of KilucatioM ruuld \)h\\ a Key vo\v in a moiv nuihod 
FeiliM-al appi'oaclt to corurtln^ir pioijik'tan mIiodI al»UM'S if it were 
to Im» tlu' f(val point for I'M liaiiirc of infoiiuatiou. In thr past. FchUmmI 
fumlinir anil ivirulatoi\ a^^i-nt lunl no otroctl\i' \\a,\ of sliarin^r com- 
plaints imlicalinu: tlu^'likrlihood of al»u>i\i' piaiticr^. TIio VA could 
di.M-o\iT a M'rion> problem at a mIiooI uhilo the Oilier of Education 
iniirlit \w unauaiv of it and I'onlinur to appro\i' loan- for pro-pod i ye 
sludeiil,< The stall' \\a.> ad\ i>ed that in one instanee the FTC eume in 
po^se.^>ion of infonnalion indie.itin^ pioijlcnis at a mIiooI that the \ A 
only di>eo\ ered l uais lalei . Coopeiaiion het ween a<reneir> u ilh diller- 
em' missions is ne\er eaM. In this fiehh it Mas never seriously at- 
tempted until the reeent aeti\ation of an hiterajzeney ^rronp, 

Tiiat irJ't)np. thi' Snheomniittee on ('ouMUner Edueatiou of the fed- 
eral Intrra.irenr\ Connnittee on lOdiuatioiu was a ilr>t step toward a 
niore ellVeti\e infonnalion I'Nehaiiiro, A neees>ary seeond step should 
he a invM'iihetl s\btem to a^sure that fedi rally tUneloped loiouledire 
ahont pioprietar\ mIiuoI prohlenis reaehe.^ interested a^l^eiuieS. The 
edm-ation eounniVion of tiie State^ uuoinmended the ostabli-hmoul 
of a eleariniiluJUM'. We lndie\e that OK .diould take the lead in an 
attempt, lo aehie\e the sauie tiids by u>inir exiting ijer-onnol and 
orirani>:;itions. 

\ The Fi'JiiUil Tradi Com?n!ssiou.' T\iQ Federal Trade Connnis- 
.sion attempts to di>eouiaire false, unfair and deceptive praetices in 
tile proprietan mIiooI indn^tr\ j^^^t as it does in other indi.slries en- 
iraired in interstate eonuneive/Tlie Conunis>lon ferls there are ''com- 
pelhntC hnman and soeietal iea>ons" for the conimituient of substantial 
reMiniees in the pujprietary sehool field. An csthnatcd 0 percent of the 
FTC\sbudiret is directed to this end. 
The FTC act ivit V to date has be^'ii carried out tliron.irh— 

{fi) ('onsnnier edneatlon— leaflets and painphlets for pro^pec- 
ti\e enrollecb and the di^semination of warning: advertirCmenls: 
Puhlieation of irnidelines for the industry— these do not 
have the force of law. but many parts were adopted by accrediting 
associations for their own staienients; 

(c) Litijiation — l>.snin<r complaints or proposed complaints for 
\iolation of the Federal Trade Comniis>ion Act and developing 

cases:** . 

{(1) Federal State coupeiation and coordination, mchiding sup- 
l)ort of the Fdii.ational Couirtiission of the States, model post- 
seeoi\(larv education a ith.orixation act. etc.: and 

(c) Promulgation of proposed 'J'rade rcirnlation rules, having 
the force of law. to regulate bu,-iness }>ractices in the industry. 
A> a leirnlaton airenc\ .'the Fedeial Tratle Commission looks at the 
proprii^arv M-hool iiulusti \ fioin a difTerent peispective ih.'ni do fund- 
inir aireiM-ies like the Veteran.^" Adniini>tration and the OHice of Kdu- 
carion. The broad object i\e of the Federal Trade Coinnii>sion is to 
nnuimi/.e ov eliminate con.sumer deeeption and fraud. We found no 

'» Oiu' »f ih<> rrCv nu)vf vtjivo-vfiii roront notlfiiv uihIcp flu' ti-rins iif :i con^ont ilooroc. 

IllM^trMf.-. how r-p.Mi^U»»o jMiiriniUvt. itiMi^ .lata al»aut n»i. 'Vnh 

.Im^'h^uul ilioSr oonr.ov KKUh r.virjriMo v.hunlv h luuiz iviuU h!;:'i-r iNnnpl.-fian rat 
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on*' who wouKl .^appurt run.sniiUT uImim'. hul (hi'ir wuiv a uuiubLT o£ 
iiulividuals duriii<; the heariuir^^ and in c(iincr:?ationb with the bub- 
coinnuUiv .<(air who took gmit i.sriuo with (he FTC's methods for at- 
t:u!iin.ir rliis huuhible objecLive. Cuniiihiints about the FTC wqvq made 
with ivspect to thive of li\e foie^^oiui^ ac ti\ itii^ : CouMimer education, 
cooperation, and the proposed iradc"re<i:uhition rules, 

l^et'ore turning to (he-e jjoiu(^> of ei>nten(ion, ^\e w'lW diseUbS briefly 
the guideline^ ami FTC htigation. The FTC s 1972 guides were de- 
veloped al"ter consultation with a number of people, including hidi- 
vnhials niaking their li\elihood in the proprietary bchool industry. 
The guides were isManl to let the industry know what practices uti- 
lized by jt were considered by the Coiiunission U) be imfair or de- 
ceptive. Tho Commi.-^ion w itne^s said that the guiiles *^havc been some- 
what cU'ective": Some States have Ui^cd the guide as the basis for 
thoir own regulations, and several accrediting a>sociatiuns had adopted 
pnrts or all of the guides for their schools. The guides were cited by 
p(H)ple in (he indu.Mr_\ a. an e.\ani[ilc of eHVetixe tro\ enuiient-indus- 
try cooperation." 

In the lield of complaints and litigation, criticism has been made of 
the time it takes the Commi>Mon to respond eirecti\ely to complaints 
o f ahusi'. Scime F'JX: ollicialo acknou ledged that there had been lengthy 
time periods in\olvcd, but the\ stated that, the requirements of duo 
process prechides them from acting summarily. The greatest problem 
here, as with Postal Ser\ice fi and cases, is that conecti\e actiiHi occurs 
oniv a Her the damage has been done. 

Turning to the thVee FTC actiA itics which have generated the mo.st 
rontrover-y. the cun-umer information program has been challenged 
on two grounds. First, that its major suggestion for potential students 
IS an impractiral one. Second, that in warning stmlents about decep- 
tive prad ues. it leaves the implication that the entire industry sliouk) 
be viewed with scepticism, if not su.spicion. 

A major propu>al in the FTC s consumer information literature is 
(hat (he 4udent ascertain the Aalue of training by checking WMth a 
pro<pe.'tive employer. School operator-, and obser\ers not connected 
with the industry, have state*! that this is a nice theory but that (Jic 
theoretical appeal of this suggestion is negated hy the practical diHi- 
eiiKies in foHouing it. Tliey aigue that pi*ospecti\e employers arc re- 
liirtan( (0 indicate that an individual will be hired ntMiine time in the 
future. whate\er his qualifications. They add that in Uiany cases, the 
uulividual calling a cuiicern of any si/e'will not be able to' talk to the 
poison who actually passes on the qualifications for a particular job. 

For empkAei.-5 who place considerable reliance on evidence of course 
completion, in the way that college degrees are accepted. iiKiuirv is 
u.-'ciul if the employer knows something about the school In those 
cases where the employer is interested in what the applicant can do, 
the value of the training can be judged on whether it qualified him in 
the job irkills. Wc think that the consumer education program should 
plare greater stre-s on talking to enlplo^erh who ha\e hired ijraduates 
of the school being considered, but even this has limitations^ The dif- 
lioulties of determining the ^aluc of training in ad^ance of taking it 

^' lloarlnj:^. pp. VA. .*>0. r»l» 170, 
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Mippurts tlie piupocal that schools s.huukl piuudc placement informa- 
tion to prospective student?. 

The CDUfeimuir inforniatiun pruj^ram has. also been attacked because 
it es-eiitialh Lri\es a ucgati\e huprcShiou of proprietary school train- 
mL^ The FTC's rcspon.^^c i.s that they want U) alert people to abuses* and 
th'at theu'fuie their educational maliMial i.^ In the nature of warnings, 
The> point out that the pruprietar} .-chools. theui>ehes spend a great 
deaf of nK)ne\ to point out the adumtagis of the training they oiler, 
and that the Federal Trade Coannibsion niateiial does aot purport to 
be a balanced appraisal. The Conuni^^bion s parody of a proprietary 
school ad\ertisement is an eiFective way to convey a warning, but it 
can be inleipietcd to imply a blanket criticism of the industry/'** With- 
out reseaivh, it is difiicnlt'to a,-seSb whether this approach puts people 
on their gnaid against deeepthe bulcb practices or makes thcin skepti- 
cal about the whole industry. 

Tlie Comuii>bion's alleged negati\f appionch has been carried over 
into its traik*. rt•gnlatiun^'ule. according to the FTC s critics. In our 
opinion, homc of (hr proposed rule's n'^iandatory wording for school 
contrarti, needs re\ isiou, to renunc any inipliration that the student 
niijiht be w i^'i If he did not enroll at AVe share the Counnissiou\s 
!i()>tility to divepti\c ad\i*rti^ing and preilatory practices, and we are 
MUX- that the Conmu.ssion shioes our \iew that remedial methods 
^lu)\\\d weed out bad aetois rather than downgrade proprietary edu- 
cation itself. The rule w hich q\ eutually evolves from the present S'^vu^s 
of hearinir.^ >honkl be one which em'bodies the basic thrusts of the 
propo.-al— disclosme of couipletion and placenuuit rates to, the stn- 
ilent, a pro-rata refund polic\, and fair and honest advertisuig. It 
should also be a rule that reeogni/es the limitations on the schools* 
abilit \ to obtain precise ^tati.slics and aleits the student as to his riirhts 
without creating the impression that he gi\es them up by enrolluig. 

Although some of the wouling glvi's lis loncern, the idea of a trade 
reirulation rule is a good one. The unuiber of .studtnts who have been 
bdked b\ fiauduleut srhool^, sliows that the present system does not 
discourage suHiciently this t\pe of aiti\it\, "We aie c<mcerned about 
enforcement of any e\entuariule by tlu* Conunis.Mon. Unless they are 
prepared to eontiiiue their couunitment in this area, the trade reg- 
ulation mle will join a number of other fine-sounding documents that 
unfortunately have not lived up to their promise. 

The final area of c(mtro\ ersv in Federal Trade Commission opera- 
tions is (hat of Federal/State euoperatiim. The F'^TC's statoincnt listed 
this as one of tlie fields in which tbev weie actively workuig to sup- 
port the de\.'l()puient of a better approach to school jDroblems. Issue 
was taken with this statement at the bearings and during the uivesti- 
gation, howe\er. At the State le\el. there wore expressions of resent- 
ment against rertain acti\ities and statements of Commission ollicials, 
and State and Federal ofiicials had c|Uestions about the FTC's will- 
iuiiness to cooperate with otluMs in sohing problems. Some of these 
charges weio probablv attributable to ))arochialism on the part of 
the complainant. But the mnuberof ))eople with different responsibdi- 
ties who ha\e romplained about the FTC's lack of cooperation points 
to the need for greater efforts to share information. In a small mi- 
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nority of cascy, jjui>slbllity uf liligiitiuii iiia\ justify the Cuimnih- 
sioii Icoopini; the inrurniiition to itsufV. Jluu^xu, with only four n;i- 
tiomd cases miulin*; at (he (iino ol" the henilnj'^. it uuiihl\seeiii tliat 
the FTO eoiiKI In' inuro open than (hiy alh'«jjcilf> ha\e been up to now. 

The Federal Trade Coinniis.sion has a ntajul rule (o play in help- 
ing (o nialve ijropiietary edueatiun inoie le^jHih^ixe (u lib euiLsunieib. 
The Conuiiih.slon jiiri.Mlictiun u\er propiietai^ ^ehuuls extends fiir- 
tlur than that ol" tlu funding aguicieb, iiUi\ it can perform it.s reg- 
ulatory dntie:, fui tlieir own sake, ratln;r than as ancillary to pro\iiI- 
ing loans and grants to a certain gnnqj of [people. FTC aeticai to date 
has nndoiibttdly had a major impact on the iiiilu.sti \ ; M>nte complaints 
ne\er reached (he .^(age litigation Inrau.^e tlie VTC was able to get 
the .m IiooI to coneit an nnfair practice. A giuwing lesponsibility will 
nsult fi(Mn the tiade legulation nde. ln\lischarging this res{)onsi- 
bility. the Coninii.-.^ion should iuMiie that it po>>.e>he.s the necessary 
(Ictnded knowledge of the industry and coopeiates to the maxinnini 
extent with other Federal and State agencies that deal with pro- 
prietary education. 

^y. Other (hftu m < .v.— Former stiulents are an especially good source 
for iufonuation about .vchool eilVctix i'ue.^s. Man> bchools a.sU for .stu- 
dents eyaluation.s and recpiest perniib.siou t(/ use them in their 
advertising. (One dl.sgruntled .student respoiiiled to the peimis^^ion 
cpjestiou. "I dare >ou.") Xew.slotteis and school magazines sometimes 
contain the nanu ^ and pidure^s of .sati.^fied giaduatcvs. and some schools 
ojlVr lengthy lists id' fonuer .students who may be ctjutaeted. Ob- 
viously, the .school.'^ li.-ts aie selecti\ e. but se\ eral illlVred to make avail- 
able to the stair all the nanies in their lile.s fur xeiifieation of .satisfac- 
tion. One action a prospectlxi' student or coun.selor might take is to 
a^k the ^choj>l how nuna people in the area ha\e received training at 
the school and then ask for a sampling of names. 

There is aiso the element of competition among .schooks. Although 
there are some largo di.scrcpancics in prices, as ntited earlier, the ex- 
istence of competitors is a check on any .Mihool. Seho(jls stress tiicir 
advantaircs. which can cau.«e a good apjjnjaih ur policy to spread to 
othei-s. It uin ak* work the other wa\ . as the "bigger, better and nuH'c 
television sets" advertisements sliow.' 

The State of Ohio publishes a li.stiug of proj)rictary hclujois. one 
page per srhcjok with blank.s i'm ilas- si/c pku'ement." ami .so foi'th. 
Some schools do not complete all paits of the f(U'm. but the listing 
still enables a prospective student to .-lan the field before deciding 
on a particular >ehool. Thih li.sting approai lus the size of a telephone 
book. Publication of siuli a liftting pro\ idi-s interested prospects, high 
s^;hool counselors and others with i\ liand\ refeience. ff more States 
diil Ibis, m.dvini' copies a\ ailable to liiirh lands and public libraries, it 
c(iuld iudea.M* piiblie awarene.vs of piopiietaix .si IukjIs aiid possildy 
reihiee tlL« tendcne\ for stmlents to i-iindl in th- first school that ap- 
proaches them. 

The most etrectivo protection for the consumer of a product or 
service if the integrity of the company ho deals with. The abuses 
that hav( occurred in piciprictary education .^how clearly that w itli- 
out some additional checking, rclianee un tin- integrit\ of eaeh of the 
thou.sandsof schools is inadeipiate. TTowe\et . this shduld not obscure 
the olVort.i that a number of .schools ha\c nuule to tieat tlielr .students 
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fnirlw The nccivJitiii^^ :i>h(uia(iuns linvo incorponUud a mimbor of 
nrotcdioiis in llioir stniidanls. Sonic schools h:ive <,^one beyond these 
mninvnients :nul reijortb ollV-rin^,^ pio-ratn refniids, aiitoniado con- 
tnict Icnninations if the student does not complete (he (n-,st les.^on, 
provision of assistance not cunt ractujUly required, and other ehurader- 
Uiosof fair dealin^r. Se\eral m IiooIs \i.M(ed hy (lu> stall did not make 
a prolit laM vcar and U'l lontiiuuil to spend money iv\ isiu«ir and nn- 
provinutlieirrour.^esaiul student services. , , , ... 

All exanimai ion of comhlaint (ih'.> at >e\eral sc hools, and dlscn^Slon 
with individuals iv>p(»nMhlc for them, showed a >eusinvity and re- 
^hoiLslveiie^s to MnU-ni t oiKei n>. One school ask> its students to urade 
it on the A to F svstein and reports that 88 percent ot the gnu es 
arc V\s or IVs. There were letters from unhap])y students m the liles 
of every school, but there were also letters of appreciation. An im- 
portant result of more vigorous action to iniiiimize consnnier ex- 
ploitation is the elVect it will have on responsible members of the 
indiHtrv. So long as proprietary education attracts dedicated indi- 
vidnals who feul they arc performing a service, the policing function 
that the Govcrnincnt'must assume is reduced. 

T()\v.\i:i) .V HirrrKR Svsriot 

Proprietary vocational education has served many people well. 
Buc linproveincnts arc in order. This report has described a number 
of existing checks on abuses in proprietary education and proposed 
that ^omc of thciii be streiigtlieiiocl. New safeguards have also been 
pointed out and evaluated. Many of the existing laws, reguJatioii.s, 
standards and operating practices have the potential for insuring 
that both parties to a proprietary school contract are treated fairly. 
That is the potential; the facts are otherwise. Laws are often dis- 
obeyed, regulations avoided, and standards for accreditation or eligi- 
bility arc sometimes ignored. . 1 1 

Oiic of the greatest needs is for compliance with existing laws and 
<;tandards. Greater enforcement cflorcs arc required in every quarter. 
Schools possessing accreditation do not live up to the impressive 
standards of accrediting associations. State laws, carefully drafted 
and designed to weed out unethical standards and practices, often 

are not enforced. , . • i r r 

The interlocking protection provided by the triad of licensing, ac- 
creditation, and eligibility regulations is more tliet)rotical than real 
in far too many cases. State agencies do not work witli their c-miter- 
narts across tlic State boundary and they do not work with J^ederal 
arrencies. Federal agencies do not work with each other, f^roprietary 
school coiii-ses arc generally only a few months long. SpeectV correc- 
tion of problems is crucial, and requires rapid disscn iiiation oi warn- 
in^'si<rnals. The ex istiiii? safeguards can accomplish a great deal more 
when the institutions responsible for them act m concert. 

We arc encouraged by ^lie formation and the recent activities ot 
the Federal Interagency Coiinnittee on Education, and Pil>;J><;"»5Liy 
its Subconiinittee on Consiiiner Protection, created in 1072. Ihe 
''Federal Strategy Keport for the Protection of the Consumer ot 
Education," issued on September 18 of this year, represents a care- 
ful examination of the Federal Government's involvement in post- 
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S(>.>oiulniy clucudon \\ o njrroo \vi(h nearly all of i(s rocoinmoiula- 
hon^ Mii.l coinineiul (iiein to the Fodern! ngciicios with responsibilities 
in (ins he (1. A\ e also veconiniend (hut this gronp draw np a statement 
"I «tndent rights and responsibilities as tlu-.y them^elveb proposo, and 
(hat the Govornnient nialce these available to proprietary schools for 
(li«^(nl)ii(ion (o propped ive s(nden(s. (A parnllol of .m)V(s e.\is(s in 
(1..- requiremenl by UVD (ha( developers of land provide oonsnniers 
with 11 C.overnniont s(atenien(.) Dislribniion of (heH> h(a(enien(s (o (he 
p<-liools could be (hroiigh HEW and VA regional ofli.es, and (lie 
expense ot preparing and prindng them should be home by (he 
I'ederai (Tovernnient. 

Improving the ellectiveiiess of inonitorinir agencies, althou<>li 
ne.-r.«ary, still leaves stiideii(.s at a disadvantage when (liev are con- 
SKlenng proprie(ary ediiea(ioii. AVc believe that (he ^Indent needs 
niorc inforinadon about what (he course did for his i)redece.-sors 
Jn the area of providing iiifonuadoii (o the Miideiit (o enaide him ("o 
ni:!ke a l)e(ter choice, (he two most discussed statistics are completion 
nilesand placement. '■ 

ri.d...- t!u> |.Vd,.r:il 'IVa.h- Comiuissioirs proi)o>,-d rule everv school 
olleriug vocadouiil tnimiiig would he recpiired (o (ell a prospedive 
Mn. (>n( how well Jiis predecessors did ii. ob(aiiiiiig eiiiph)\ meut, in (he 
field. A\e agree with the Federal Trade Commission ride that (his 
igiire should be availa!)le. The rule as it \\;is orginallv proposed, 
however, coii(ains recpiirements for proof which app(>a"r io be im- 
pnrtical for some schools. Fiirdier. (he rule would severely peiialixe 
.^ch.u)h lia( could not comply wi(li (he radier detailed reco'rdlvcepiiK' 
involved. A\e trust that hearings under (he rule will develop a nioro 
pracrieidap])roacli (o providing (his data. 

AVe al?o recouimeud (hat completion lates he made available based 
or. forme;- s(udei;(s who adiially began (o .^(udv or (rain. AVe have con- 
'■^idered (ne argiiiuont against this made bv nianv schools and bv the 
:in-redi(iiig n.«Kocia(ioiis. The (lirust of the argument is (.hat many 
propi-idary .school «(u(len(s are uonacliievers in (lieir earlv educational 
experience and will be preinatinely discourairod from ("rviu" to im- 
prove (lieuiselves because they w iirmeiilallv as.sociate witii (he group 
( uit does not hiiish. This may liap])e!i in some ca.'-e.s but. wc believe 
(Jin( It IS more (lian offset by the need (o i)rovi(le students wi(h the 
iimiumiu aiuount of informal ion needed for a decision Keei)in<' 
infonnadon from .someone for his own good is a (inestionable policy! 
(•^specially where: as here, it may benefit (ho^^e who decide (o wK.lihol'd 

To ininimize (he loss of a sdideut who discovei-s belatedly (hat his 
onronnient was a mistake, we advocate a pro-rata refund policy with 
ji p<-nnissil)le deduction for administrative costs. As noted earlier, wc 
iiave Pfuisidered the case against refunding the cost of lessons not used 
and understand why n.o.^t schools np,)„.«,. jt. In this issue, as in 
many others wc have e.\r .nined, the right is not all on one side. Bnt 
we believe our recommendations make ttio balance a fairer one. 

in rpcominending that schools disclose more data and provide pro- 
rata refunds, we realize that this places additional burdens on the 
iiidns ry A\e are also aware that many students are enrolled in 
schools that deal with tlieiii more than fairly under the existing sys- 
tem. Ji^tliical schools must live witli requirements aimed at othere- the 
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nMrulalorv rain falls on the just and the unjust alike. But we beliove 
Ihe nuliKstry can li\c with these changes— some schools already do— 
and bo the better for them. , , , ,1 . i 

One hopeful outcome of ti^ditcning the slackness that now char- 
aeterr/.r.s Hcensing and regulation is greater pubhc recognit u)n oL the 
contribution proprietary edm^ation can make. Studies of selected 
courses indicate that proprietary .school students do as well as their 
counterparts in comimmitv colleges de^pite having generally less nn- 
nre^sne academic backgrounds. ' The rccoimiieiulatious 111 tins report 
would caii^e proprietary schools to be under greater pie.-^surc to pro- 
duce Uivabmable results than are the colleges and universities. In the 
eves of manv, prolit-seeking schools arc already faced with more 
sinii<'eiit recinireinents than are public institutions/'^ If the industry 
can reduce the incidence of student abuse, it deserves greater rccogui- 
tion by the academic Lommunit\, eniploxers, and iiillueiitial figures 
such ai high school guidance cuunseloiv/^ 

" WUiU'i. iiot'«7 suijr.i. y>. n, ISl. 

w Ironu'Tff thf' i»r»^^^^^^^^ l»ro|»rlot.ir.\ ciUicatluii >tcmiiilnK from stmlciU Ud; oi tnfor- 
mwl.Mi liui« liH«ii :>(trib»tr.! to the faUure ot jis:.mu«U'> ojit-ido tlu- >thiu>ls tluMU5:<'|M«v 
iiVVifJi v siu-iks of ♦ * stM.U«nt> who UiwQ bocn ina(Ie<i«atel.v ooniwdea or not co'inM«l<U 
J.t iOill..*Ui hluli -rhooK. 1 hU In a •Um't ^^^«U uf tUt* WiniWiX lunuher of lilsh x liool 
2 in 'imo |KT>onncl and thwr (MpuHj Imutod mc«s on iMMscuMxIary vocational nrw 'Mo|>. 
KiinVmlv popson-^ v.ho drop out of school. nn<l (•^rn many ^^\^o kuvU. r mi 

1 w mirkot \ s»il>NtanH.U prc»tM»rtion of xtihh-«u are not thor.MjKhlj f.uuUiar w th the 
^«nr ilrov^^ bv Vpn.it; ^oea lonal >ehooK. or eWc the.^ learn about the >chool8 through 
mIVis t^^^^^^ newspaper rta^ertls..n,.^.^. or sales 

r ivvs m tn.' sehool>\ As a niajop e.MiMMpieiire of thevo infornuii ! luany young 

r^vre-sitam^ tl" seho.ilN are likeh to ih. m, ^^[ih Imonip ete Inforniaiion on th.' 

y y\r»m^^^^^^^ » » » J ^ ouiipatlon th.T nre traUihiK for. and tho^oppor- 

;*^Vm;s orXimenu^^^^^ Vocational SehooK ..taff paper, tho W. R Upjohn 

i;M!rm<'Vr.r i:^^^^^^^^^^^^ UoMMreh, 16-0 lCalania/.oo. Mich., pp. 1'2 IX Sec abo. hearings, 
pp. 101 \*Cu 
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